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DECIMAL  COINAGE  : — yi  plan  for  its  immediate 
' extenfion  in  England^  in  connection  with  the  In- 
ternational Coinage  of  France  and  other 
countries.  By  FREDERICK  HENDRIKS, 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Statiftical  Society  of 
Eon  don  y Honorary  Cor  ref  ponding  Member  of  the 
Economic  Society  of  Madrid^  ^c. 

In  the  following  pages  it  is  propofed  to  give  a brief,  but,  it 
is  hoped,  fufficiently  fucciii6l,  outline  of  an  enquiry  into  fome 
interefting  queftions  of  the  day,  relating  to  : — 

I. — International  Coinage  generally,  and  the  fpecial  pofition 
of  France  with  refpedl:  to  her  own  currency,  and  to 
her  influence  and  intereft  in  obtaining  the  adoption  of 
a Tingle  Itandard  of  gold,  and  of  a coinage  upon  a 
bafis  Anted  to  the  joint  requirements  of  the  chief 
nations  of  Europe, 

IL — The  prefent  pofition  of  the  Decimal  fyftem  of  coinage 
in  England^  and  the  favourable  opportunity  which  now 
prefents  itfelf  for  carrying  into  efte£t  a pradlical 
fcheme  for  decimalizing  the  pound  below  the  florin, 
and  at  the  fame  time  making  our  coinage  really 
international, 

L 

The  adoption  of  an  International  coinage,  by  the  common 
confent  of  nations  intcrelled  in  the  project,  is  by  no  means  the 
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Utopian  dream  of  mere  theorizers,  which  ihofe  who  have  taken 
little  notice  of  what  is  being  accompliOied  towards  its  realiza- 
tion would  have  the  Englilh  public  believe.  Four  govern- 
ments at  leaft,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  are 
already  in  complete  agreement  refpedting  it ; and,  as  will 
prefently  be  flaown,  have  by  important  meafures,  determined 
on  only  a few  weeks  ago,  given  the  moil  efFedlual  denial  to 
thofe  who  haftily  affumed  that  International  Coinage  was  not 
many  degrees  more  nigh  at  hand  than  a general  international 
concord  for  a redudtion  of  war  dfablilhments. 

Such  a pradical  refult  as  the  Monetary  Convention  figned 
at  Paris,  on  the  23rd  December,  1865,  by  the  four  nations 
above  referred  to,  has  not  been  arrived  at  Iblely  from  the 
natural  courfe  of  events  in  currency  matters,  fuggefting  certain 
remedies  to  be  applied  to  the  difarrangements  which  have 
arifen  in  them,  but  has  been  aided  and  encouraged  by  the 
etFedl  on  public  opinion  produced  by  the  individual  labours  of 
fome  eminent  ftatefmen,  economifts,  and  publicifts,  and  alfo 
by  the  remarkable  unanimity  in  wiOaing  fuccefs  to  any  good 
and  practicable  fcheme  for  a more  uniform  fyftem  of  coinage  that 
has  been  exprclled  by  men  of  difl:in£lion  in  the  world  of 
fcience  and  in  adminillrative  pofitions  in  various  countries. 

Surveying  the  matter  from  an  Englifh  point  of  view,  it  may 
be  faid  that  fince  the  time  when  the  French  government  of  the 
year  1790  propofed  that  Englifh  Commiflioners  fhould  be  ap- 
pointed to  co-operate  with  them  in  determining  an  appropriate 
ftandard  of  decimal  weights  and  meafures  intended  for  ufe  by 
all  nations,  and  including  a general  decimalization  of  the 
coinage,  the  matter  went  almoft  completely  into  oblivion,  until 
the  defirability  of  the  adoption  of  a plan  for  decimalizing  the 
pound  fterling  was  propofed  to  Parliament  by  the  late  Lord 
Wrottefley  in  1824.  Subfequently  to  this  date  it  has  been  fo 
repeatedly  difcufTcd,  that  the  reports  of  proceedings  and 
evidence,  and  the  pamphlets  for  and  againfl  what  may  be 
accurately  called  the  favourite  Pound  and  Mil  fcheme,  with 
thofe  advocating  other  plans,  form,  when  colleded,  quite  a 
library  in  themielves  on  the  literature  and  polemics  of  the 
fubjeef. 

^'he  variety  of  plans,  each  of  which  had  its  partifans, 
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produced  the  common  refult — want  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  carry 
any  one  of  them  to  a fuccefsful  illue.  T his  was  very  apparent 
at  almoft  all  of  the  earlieft  of  the  aggregate  gatherings  of  an 
international  character  during  the  laft  fifteen  years,  on 
occafions  fuch  as  International  Exhibitions  of  Induftry ; 
International  Statiftical  Congreffes  of  Bruflels,  Paris,  Vienna, 
London  ; Meetings  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Britilh  AfTocia- 
tion,  &c.  It  is  only  within  the  laft  few  years  that  lomething 
like  a decided  tone  has  been  adopted  in  enforcing  what  fhould, 
from  the  firft,  have  been  the  united  taffies  of  all  who  wifh 
the  movement  to  end  in  a really  ufeful  reiult,  namely,  that 
the  utmoft  poflible  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  difturb  the 
leading  unit  of  account  and  of  circulation — the  pound  ftcrling 
— to  which,  for  ages  in  accounts,  and  for  a half-century  in 
circ  ulation,  this  country  has  been  thoroughly  accuftomed  ; but 
to  confine  their  endeavours  to  obtaining^  by  reciprocity  in  /light 
concej/ions  betiveen  nations.,  the  eJtabUJhment  of  perfeUly  accurate., 
well-defined.,  and  eaftly  calculated  proportions  between  the  values 
of  coins  of  our  own.,  as  compared  with  thofe  of  other  countries. 

It  is  fomewhat  remarkable  that  the  firft  introducer  and 
practical  inventor  of  a complete  fyftem  of  decimals — the 
illuftrious  Simon  Stevin  of  Bruges — writing  (or  rather  pubiifh- 
ing)  in  1585,*  whilft  advocating  and  foretelling  the  decimali- 
zation of  money  as  well  as  of  weights  and  meafures,  is  clear 
upon  the  inexpediency  of  difturbing  the  cuftomary  chief  units. 
The  two  following  extradls  are  from  Article  VI.  of  hjs 
treatife.f 

* Vide  “ La  Difme,enfigna>it  facilemcnt  e.xpeJier  par  nowlres  entiers  fans 
rompuz,  tous  comptes  fe  rencontrans  aux  affaires  des  Hommes  " Phis 
tieadfe  was  printed  at  Leyden,  in  15S5,  in  French,  in  the  compofite  volume 
of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  &c.  Its  original  as  a fcpaiate  publication  was  the 
Flemifh  treatile,  “ De  thiende,  leerende  door  onghehqorde  lichticheyt  alhn 
rekeningen  onder  den  menlchen  noodich  vallende,  afv^eerdighen  door  heeie 
ghetalen  fonder  ghebrokenen.  Belchreven  door  Simon  Stevin  van  Brugghe. 
Tot  Leyden,  hyT'hriftoffcl  Plantyn,  1585  ; 8vo. 

*|-  Vide  page  212  of  the  folio  edition,  Albert  GirarcVs,o^  l.es  (Euvret 
tnathi’matiques  de  Simon  Stevin."  Leyden,  Elzevier,  1634*  I have  com- 
pared this  text  of  the  Diffie  with  that  in  the  avo.  edition  (1585)  of  the 
Arithmetique,  and  find  the  two  to  be  identical.  'Tiv:  Annales  Plantiniennes  " 
by  MM.  Ruelans  and  De  Backer,  which  has  jull  now  ( 1866)  appeared  at 
Paris,  gives  1582  as  the  date  of  Stevin's  Tafckn  -van  InUrcjl,  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  in  a decimal  form  was  the  firft  pra6fical  application  of  his 
fyftein  ol  decimal  fractions. 
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“ 1.  A fin  cle  dire  en  brief  et  en  general,  la  fomme  et  conieiiu  de  celt  article, 
fant  fcavoir  qu’on  partira  toutes  mefures,  comine  Longue,  Humide,  Seiche, 

“ Argent,  &c.,  par  la  precedente  dixiefme  progreflion  et  chafqiie  tameule  "1, 

**  efpece  d'icelles  fe  nommera  Commencement ; comme  Marc,  Lo?nmemement 
“ des  pois,  par  lefqucls  le  polfe  Tor  et  Targent ; Livre,  Co?nmencement  des 
“ autrcs  pois  communs  j Livre  de  gros  en  Flandres,  Li<vre  Efterlain  en 
“ Angleterre,  Ducat  en  Hifpaigne,  &c.,  Commencement  de  monnoye. 

“ II.  Pourtant  conliderant  la  tres  grande  utilite,  ce  lerait  chofe  louable, 
si  quelcuns,  comme  ceux  qui  en  attendent  la  plus  grande  commodity,  ^ 

“ folicitoyent  de  la  faire  mettre  en  effect,  ii  1«, 'avoir  que  joignant  les 
vulgaires  partitions  qu’il  y a maintenant  des  Mefurcs,  Pois,  et  Argent 
“ (demeiirant  chafque  capitale  melure.  Pois,  et  Argent,  en  tons 
“ lieux  imnniaiiie)  Ton  ordonnast  encore  legitimement  par  les  Superieurs,  la 
**  fufdicte  dixielme  partition,  a fin  que  chafcun  qui  vouldroit  lapourrolt  ufer, 

“ II  avanceroit  aulli  la  chofe,  fi  les  valeurs  d’argent,  principalement  de  ce 
“ qui  fe  forge  de  nouveau,  fulfent  valuez  fur  quelqiies  Primes,  Secondes, 

Tierces, 

Mais  fi  tout  cecy  ne  full  pas  mis  en  oeuvre,  fi  toft  comme  nous  le 
pourrions  souhaiter,  il  nous  contentera  premierement,  qu’il  fera  du  bien  ii  \ 

“ nos  succefi'eiirs.  car  il  eft  certain,  que  fi  les  homines  futurs  Ibnt  de  telle 
nature  comme  ont  eftc  les  precedens,  qu’ils  ne  f'^ront  pas  touliours 
negligens  en  leur  fi  grande  avantage.  ’ 

The  precediiig  exCratSt  requires  fome  explanation  to  thofe  ^ 

who  are  not  acquainted  with  Stevin^s  trcatile,  viz,  : that  by 
Primes,  SecorideSy  et  Tierces  ; he  meant  tetiths^  hundredihs^  and 
thoiifandtbs ; and,  altering  thefe  words  (as  applicable  to  coin) 
to  florins,,  cents,,  and  ;/z/A,  we  have  the  entire  fyftem,  which 
has  been  introduced  in  England,  as  tar  as  the  florin,  or  one- 
tenth  of  a pound,  and  which  it  is  contended  fhould  be  ex- 
tended to  mils  and  cents. 

Previoufly  to  the  introdu6lion  of  the  decimal  metrical 
fyltem  into  France,  accounts  were  kept  in  livres,  fols,  and 
deniersj  twenty  fols  making  one  livre  tournois,  and  twelve 
deniers  one  fol.  This  vigefimal  and  duodecimal  fyftem  had 
prevailed  from  remote  antiquity  in  France,  as  it  had  done  in  ^ 

England.  When,  however,  the  livre  tournois,  fol,  and  denier 
came  to  be  decimalized, — although  the  French  fubifantially 
retained  their  higheft  cuftomary  unit,  as  we  ought  to  retain 
ours,  the  pound  fterling, — they  could  only  coin  into  francs 
(nearly  equal  to  the  livre  tournois),  and  \n\io  primes  and  fecondes 
(/.i?.,  ten  centimes  and  one  centime),  whilft  we  can  have  coins 
b >th  of  account  and  circulation,  if  it  be  deflred,  reprefenting 
our  unit,  the  livre  fcrling,,  pritneSj  fecondes,,  and  tierces,, 
pounds,  florins,  cents,  and  mils. 

Having  chcle  advantages  over  the  flatc  of  the  French  fyftem, 
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as  it  was  at  the  time  of  their  alteration  to  the  decimal  fyftem, 
and  the  further  advantage  of  the  great  advance  in  popular 
education  fince  then,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  the  excla- 
mation of we  want  more  delay  and  more  enquiry,'’  ftiould 
again  and  again  meet  thofe  who  urge  on  the  (jovernment  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  making  good  the  promifes  of  a deci- 
malization of  the  pound  below  the  exifting  reform,  which 
ftops  at  the  florin.  We  do  well,  however,  to  be  obftinate, 
as  Simon  Stevin  would  have  been,  for  the  retention  of  our 
great  unit,  the  pound.  Its  convenience  above  any  franc, 
dollar,  or  any  fmaller  unit  is  ineftimable,  and  its  chances  ot 
fome  day  fuperfeding  the  fmaller  units  amongft  many  nations 

are  very  promifing  indeed. 

Returning  again,  from  this  flight  digreffion  on  principles,  to 
what  is  paffing  at  the  prefent  day,  we  have  next  to  obferve  a 
wife  upholding  of  a bafis  of  operation  founded  on  principles 
in  the  recent  doings  of  the  International  AfTociation  fur 
obtaining  a Uniform  Decimal  Syftem  of  Meafures,  Weights, 
and  Coins,"  This  body  was  eftabliftied  in  1H55,  in  Paris,  but 
it  is  cofmopolitan,  and  has  no  fpecial  nationality  of  origin  or  of 
domicile.  It  has  a moft  efficient  branch  in  London,  aided  and 
fupported  by  the  influence  and  writings  of  fuch  able  men  as 
Dr.  Farr,  Dr.  Leone  Levi,  iMr.  Yates,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown, 
the  Earl  of  Fortefeue,  Mr.  James  Heywood,  etc.,  with  Vice- 
Prefidents  in  twenty  feparate  foreign  countries. 

The  Britifli  (London)  branch  has  given  its  moft  adive 
attention  to  the  fubje£l  of  uniform  weights  and  meafures,  and 
to  its  exertions  are  mainly  due  the  paffing  of  the  Act  27  and 
28  Vic.,  c.  117,  which  renders  permiffive  the  ufe  of  the 
metric  fyftem  of  weights  and  meafures.  In  the  Englifti 
Report  of  the  Council  of  this  Afl'oclation,  adopted  at  the 
General  Meeting,  held  on  the  ift  March,  1865  (pp.  14 
15),  the  difficulties  which  are  prefented  by  the  number  of 
different  plans  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  decimalization  in 
England  are  very  candidly  ftated  as  follows  ; 


<■  With  fo  many  propofitloiis  afloat,  each  offering  certain  decided  advan- 
iges,  but  all  dilcordant  among  thcmfelves,  and  with  a ftrong  party  oppoling 
he  decimalization  of  the  coinage  in  any  form,  it  was  to  be  expt^ed  tnat 
ler  Maiefty’s  Government  fliould  hefitate  to  proceed  m any  direction,  and 
iuis  nothing  whate^-er  was  done.  The  International  Decimal  Alluciation 
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has  as  yet  expounded  no  fcheme  of  its  own,  but  all  its  proceedings  have 
indicated  that  no  plan  would  be  fatisfactory  unlel's  it  were  inrernational  and 
decimal.  A more  decided  courle,  however,  was  taken  by  the  International 
Staiiftical  Congrefs,  at  its  lall  meeting  at  Berlin,  in  1863,  when  they  palfed 
the  following  refolution  : — 

‘ That  the  exilting  units  of  money  be  reduced  to  a fmall  number.  That 
each  unit  (hall  be  as  far  as  poffible  decimally  fubdividedj  that  the  coins  in  ufe 
fliould  all  be  exprelTed  in  weights  of  the  metric  fyftem,  and  that  they  ftiould 
all  be  ot  the  fame  finenefs,  namely,  nine-tenths  fine,  and  one-tenth  alloy.’ 
‘‘There  are  feme  points  in  this  refolution  which  need  occafion  no  diffi- 
culty. We  all  agree  that  the  fyftcms  of  coinage  throughout  the  world 
ftiould  be  as  few  as  pofTible.  Let  us  fee  what  coins  have  at  prefeiit  the 
largeft  circulation.  Let  us  fee  which  of  theie  offer  the  greatcll  convenience, 
not  only  to  large  financial  and  commercial  tranfa£lions,  but  to  the  every- 
day purpofes  of  humble  life  j and  let  us  comment!  (htle  fyfiems,  even  if  it 
be  more  than  one,  to  univerfal  acceptance.  Upon  the  expediency  of 
adopting  the  decimal  divifion  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  having  coins  exprelTed  in  weights  of  the  metric 
lyilcm,  as  the  franc  is  fo  many  grammes  of  filver,  and  the  napoleon  fo  many 
grammes  of  gold.  And  then  there  is  the  uniformity  of  alloy.  Oiirpreftnt 
practice  is  to  ufe  eleven-twelfths  fine  and  one  twelfth  alloy  in  gold  and 
filver.  Throughout  the  Continent  the  practice  is  to  give  only  nine-tenths 
fine  and  one  tenth  alloy.  There  does  not  appear  to  exift  any  pra^lical 
difficulty  in  adopting  this  propoilion  of  alloy.  Would  it  not  be  poffible  to 
give  cffc6f  to  this  fuggeftron  very  Ipecdily  in  this  country,  fince  it  is  under- 
Ituod  that  a new  filver  coinage  will  Ipeedily  be  required,  in  confequence  of 
the  worn  condition  of  the  coins  in  ufe,  cfpecially  in  the  country  ? 'I'he 
Council  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Affociation  to  this  branch  ot  the 
lubjefl,  and‘njjQuld  in^oite  them  to  offer  any  Juggejhon  njohich  may  tend  to  the 
introdudion  of  one  uniform  decimal  fyftem  of  coinage  in  all  countries 

i^i  As  a member  of  the  Aflbeiation,  the  writer  of  this  paper  is 

nf  induced  to  refpond  to  the  invitation  contained  in  the  laft 

paragraph  above  quoted. 

A few  words  muft  firft  be  ftated  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
refolution  arrived  at  by  the  Berlin  Congrefs,  a paflage  from 
whofe  Report  is  cited  by  the  International  Aflociation, 

The  International  Statiftical  Congrefs,  which  met  in  Lon- 
don in  i860,  included  in  our  fixth  feilion,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  International  Affociation,  an  International 
Commiflion  of  thirty-five  gentlemen,  of  fifteen  different 
countries,  to  report  refpefting  weights  and  meafures  upon 
the  following  propofitions  as  regards  coins : — 

I,  The  fimpllcity,  convenience,  and  efficiency  of  the  decimal  fyften^ 
of  money  and  accounts  recommend  it  for  general  ado[>fion, 

“ 2.  The  Congrefs  recommend  the  adoption,  as  far  as  poffible,  of  a 
common  degree  of  finenefs  in  gold  and  filver  coins. 

3.  The  Congrefs  alfo  recommend  that  the  Government  Delegates  from 
all  countries  In  which  a decimal  fyfieni  of  coinage  has  been  adopted  be 
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requefted  to  colleft  all  fa£Is  fiiowing  whether  any  or  what  inconveniences 
have  refulted  from  fuch  changes,  and  how  fuch  inconveniences,  if  found  to 
have  exilied,  have  been  met  and  remedied. 

“4.  That  an  International  Commiffion  be  nominated,  to  whom  the 
refults  of  thefe  Inquiries  may  be  fubmitted,  for  the  purpofe  of  preparing  a 
Keport  for  the  next  Congrefs  on  the  actual  fyftems  in  ufe,  and  on  the  beil 
means  of  overcoming  the  obftacles  that  may  exifi  in  any  country  to  tne 
ellabli/hment  of  the  propofed  changes.” 

The  next  Congrefs  (above  referred  to)  w^as  held  at  Berlin, 
in  September,  1863.  I he  International  Commiffion’s  Report 
w^as  very  extenfivc,  embracing  quefiions  as  to  w'eights  and 
meafures  as  well  as  coins,  and  occupies  nearly  thirty-three 
odfavo  pages.  The  moH:  important  pailages  in  its  recommen- 
dations refpeiling  coinage  are  the  following  : — 

(i).  fingle  Jlandard  recorrmended,^ 

“ It  has  been  propoftd  to  make  both  gold  and  filver  ftandards  of  value  for 
all  countries,  or  to  have  a double  ftandard  ; nut  the  great  objeOion  to  this 
is  that  the  fiandard  would  then  be  aife^fed  by  variations  ip  tlie  vrlue  of 
two  ftaiubrds  inlfead  ot  on-*.  And,  moreover,  if  either  metai  l)c  chta|iened 
when  both  are  made  legal  tender,  fuppole  anything  to  happen  v^hlch  may 
reduce  the  value  ot  eitlier,  every  one  who  ha.s  a debt  todilcharge  will  preiei* 
paying  in  the  cheaper  metal.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  both  a 
gold,  filver,  ami  copper  unit  — the  pound,  tlie  fiiilling,  and  the  penny — but 
the  filver  and  the  copper  coins  are  only  fubfidiary  coins,  and  it  is  fixed  by 
law  that  each  filver  coin  must  contain  a certain  quantity  of  filver,  and  ex- 
change or  be  equivalent  to  a fixed  quantity  of  gold.  A fiiilling  always 
contains  the  fame  quantity  of  filver,  and  twenty  fiiillings  are  always  equiva- 
lent to  one  fovereign.  But  to  prevent  the  filver  being  melted  in  caie  of  rife 
in  value,  the  filver  for  which  the  gold  iovereign  may  be  exchanged  w’ould 
not  in  reality  purchafe  the  quantity  of  gold  contained  in  the  Iovereign. 
The  fame  regulations  exift  as  to  the  copper  coinage  as  regards  filver, 

“Another  difficulty  in  eftablifiiing  uniformity  in  the  coinage  of  nations  is 
the  difference  in  the  alloy.  Both  gold  and  filver,  when  pure,  are  very  foft 
and  eafily  worn  away  by  ufe,  and  therefore  a certain  quantity  of  copper  is 
added  to  give  thefe  metals  the  requifite  hardnefs.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
one -twelfth  of  alloy  is  ufed,  that  is  a pound  troy  of  gold  confnfsof  twenty- 
two  carats,  in  twenty-four  parts  fine  and  two  of  alloy,  or -917  fine.  A 
pound  troy  of  filver  confifts  of  ii  ounces  2 pennyweights  of  pure  filver 
and  18  pennyweights  of  alloy,  or  925  fine.  In  other  countries  the  amount 
of  alloy  ufed  is  different.  In  France  and  the  United  States  of  America  the 
proportion  is  nine  tenths  pure  metal  to  one-tenth  alloy.  This  is  a queftion 
purely  chemical.  In  both  filver  and  gold  the  relation  of  nine-tenths  and 
one-tenth  is  certainly  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  eleven-twelfths  and  one- 
twelfth,  and  the  only  difficulty  in  changing  the  alloy  in  gold  is  that  of 


^ This  and  the  following  headings  of  extrads  are  interpolations  of  oirr 
own,  for  the  fake  of  diftinftness,  there  being  of  courfe  pafDgcs  omitted,  as 
the  report  is  too  long  for  quotation  in  full. 
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maintaining  in  circulation,  at  the  lame  time,  the  coinage  of  two  cltlcriptions 
of  finenefs,  whillt  there  wouUl  be  fome  difference  in  the  colour  which  an 
additional  quantity  of  alloy  gives  to  the  gold  coin.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Graham,  Mafter  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  Kingdom,  that  no 
pradical  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  agreeing  t(»  the  common  rule  ot 
one-tenth  alloy,  "and  that  in  fa^,  at  the  Mmt  at  Hong  Kong,  the  new 
dollar  now  beinij  coined  for  ufe  in  the  Chinefe  market  will  be  nine-tenths 
fine.  The  refolution  adopted  at  the  lalt  Congrefs.  on  this  part  ot  the 
qucition  has  thus  received  a marked  illultration  of  its  pratlical  chara£fer.” 

(b) .  A metrical  bafts  fuggejhd. 

“ That  as  the  metric  lylfem  of  weights  and  meafiires  is  gradually  extend- 
ing, it  is  evidently  of  importance  that  the  value  of  coins  ffiould  be  exprcffi-d 
in^eights  of  the  fylfem  likely  to  be  molt  popular  and  belt  undcrltood. 

“The  advantage  which  it  has,  in  common  with  any  other  lylfem  which 
might  be  adopted  for  one  univerfal  currency,  woidd  be  tlie  laving  in  the  colt 
and  rilk  of  transfer  of  the  precious  metals  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
of  the  coif  of  conlfant  re-coinage  ; the  rapidity  of  transfer  of  coins  wherever 
needed  by  the  exigencies  of  trade  or  finance  without  the  tielay  ot  conveiTion 
into  a new  currency,  and  the  time  gained  in  general  and  commercial 
education. 

“ Laltly,  a great  facility  that  would  be  given  by  this  lylfem  for  the  ftudy 
of  the  comparative  Ifatilfics  ot  all  countries.” 

(c) ,  A pra<^ical  feherne  of  International  Coinage  recommended^ 

the  accuftomed  units  of  great  ccuntries  Icing  retained^  but 
converted  by  fnall  alterations  in  weighty  into  readily- 
exchangeable  values. 

“ Butnotwithlfancling  all  thefc  arguments  in  its  fi.vour,we  cannot  hope  to 
overcome  the  oblfacies  to  the  univerfal  adoption  of  the  metrical  or  any  one 
iVlfem  of  money.  We  may,  however,  venture  to  propofe  an  alternative 
lomewhat  in  advance  of  the  conclulions  of  the  lalf  Congrefs.^  Having 
agreed  that  the  unit  of  money  in  each  country  Ihould  be  decimally  sub- 
divided, we  might  urge  the  importance  of  fuch  llight  alterations  in  the 
weight  of  the  "pure  liietal  in  current  coins  as  would  bring  them  under 
the  metrical  lylfem  of  weights,  and  \Vould  render  them,  by  a limple 
multiplication  or  divilion,  exchangeable  for  current  coins  of  other 
countries  containing  correfponding  weights  of  pure  metal — gold  or  filycr. 
Thus,  as  an  example,  the  Engliffi  Ibvereign  in  gold,  equal  to  20  Ihillmgs 
In  filver,  contains  123.274  troy  grains,  with  i-izth  alloy.  The  pure 
gold  conlequently  is  1 13  002  troy  grains  = 7-322  grammes.  The  gold 
napoleon  of  France,  equal  to  20  francs  in  filver,  weighs  6 452  grammes, 
with  i-ioth  alloy,  containing  5-807  grammes  pure  gold,  conlequently— 

5*807  : 20  : : 7*3^^  • ^5"^^ 

“To  reduce  the  Engliffi  fovereign  to  a weight  of  pure  gold  exaaiy 
equivalent  to  25  francs  in  filver— 

Grammes.  Grammes. 

25-22  : 25  ; : 7'3^*  • 7 ^5^ 

a i-eduaion  of  about  64  milligiamnies  would  be  neceirary.  _ , 

“ On  the  other  hand,  to  raife  i ' napoleon  in  gold  to  the  cxict  weight  of 
the  Engliffi  fovereign  5’8o7  x 11  = 7-258  would  require  an  addition  of  64 
milligrammes  of  pure  gold  to  the  weight. 
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**  Admitting  that,  to  fuit  the  culfoms  or  convenience  of  different  nations, 
more  than  one  unit  of  money  is  defirable,  we  may  yet  agree  to  reftrift  them 
to  a very  fmall  number,  and  that  tliefe  ffiould  be  convertible,  by  a fimple 
calculation,  from  one  into  the  other.  Thus,  the  franc,  the  florin,  the  dollar, 
and  the  pound  Iterling  might  be  allowed  as  units,  the  coins  to  be  in  all  cafes 
nine-tenths  fine,  and  decimally  fubdivkled,  and  the  we'ght  of  pure  metal  to 
be  tile  equivalent  weights  in  the  metric  lylfem.  By  multiplication  or 
divilion  by  a Tingle  figure,  and  the  proper  placing  of  the  decimal  point, 
values  to  any  amount  in  one  of  thefe  monetary  fylfems  might  then  be  re- 
duced to  the  equivalent  values  in  any  other  of  them,  as  fliown  in  the  follow- 
ing tomparifon  : — 


Coins. 

Weight. 

Weight 
of  pure 
metal. 

Eqi’ivalent 

Value 

jQi  lleriing  i Dollar.^i  P'lorin. 
1 ‘ 

Multiplied  by 

I Franc. 

1 

Grammes. 

Grammes 

1 

1 Franc 

5' 

4 5 

•04  *2 

•4 

— 

' Florin  

12*5 

1 1*25 

1 ‘5 

10. 

1 Dollar 

25‘ 

22'5 

... 

2" 

1 f 

(in  gold,  to  be 

;i 

S' 

IO‘ 

- lOQ. 

1 C fterling*  < 

adj  lifted)... 

(d) .  Concluding  recommendations  as  regards  money ^ Jubmitted 

for  adoption  or  difcujfion  by  the  Congrefs. 

“ 1.  That  the  Congrefs  recommends  that  the  cxifling  units  of  money  be 
reduced  to  a fmail  number,  that  each  unit  Ihould  be  decimally  lubdivided, 
and  that  the  coins  in  ufe  Ihould  all  be  expreffed  in  weights  of  the  metric 
fyltem.  and  fliould  ail  be  of  the  fame  degree  of  finenefs,  namely  x^th^  fine 
and  alloy,  and  fliould  be  current  by  law,  and  interchangeable  in  all  the 
countries  agreeing  to  this  propofition. 

“2.  That  from  their  extenfive  ufe  in  commerce  and  in  monetary  tran- 
fa6fions,  the  pound  Iterling,  the  dollar,  the  florin,  and  the  franc  feem  the  units 
the  molt  defirable  to  be  recommended  for  univerfal  adoption, 'each  country  not 
poffefiing  one  of  thefe  in  a6fual  ufe  feleffing  the  one  molt  convenient  for 
its  own  ufe. 

“ 3.  That  in  regard  to  the  filver  ftandard,  the  dollar  be  made  equal  to 
5 francs,  and  the  florin  to  2 J francs,  and  the  franc  as  at  prefent  being  5 grammes 
in  weiglit,  and  containing  4*5  grammes  of  pure  filver. 

4.  That  the  different  Governments  be  invited  to  send  to  a Special 
Congrefs,  delegates  authorized  to  confider  and  report  what  flunild  be,  in  the 
metric  fyftcm,  the  relative  weights  of  the  gold  and  the  filver  coins,  and  to 
arrange  the  details  by  which  the  monetary  fyftcm  of  different  countries 
may  be  fixed,  and  the  coins  made  current  and  interchangeable  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  preceding  propofitions.” 

(e) .  Refolutions  as  amended  and  finally  carried  by  the  Inter- 

national Congrefs  at  Berlin^ 

“i.  That  the  Congrefs  recommends  that  the  exifting  units  of  money 
be  reduced  to  a fmall  number  : that  each  unit  Ihould  be,  as  far  as  pofllble, 


decimally  fubdivided  ; and  that  the  coins  In  nfe  fhall  all  be  exprefled  In 
^ * \^'eights  of  the  metric  lyltem,  and  fhoiild  all  be  of  the  fame  degree  of 

' fineness— namely,  nine-tenths  fine  and  one-tenth  alloy. 

“ 2,  That  the  ditferent  Governments  he  invited  to  fend  to  a Special  Con- 
grefs  delegates  authorized  to  confider  and  repoit  what  ftiould  be  the  relative 
weights,  in  the  metrical  fyftem,  of  the  gold  and  iilver  coins,  and  to  arrange 
the  details  by 'which  the  monetary  lyftem  of  diiferent  countries  may  be 
fixed,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  preceding  propofitions. 

“ 3.  That  it  being  of*  the  greateif  importance  that  the  ditferent  Govern- 
ments fhould  appoint  the  propol’cd  Commifiion  as  foon  as  poffible,  this  le6fion 
recommends  the  Congrefs  to  make  a i'pecial  communication  of  the  above 
refolutions  to  the  ditferent  Governments,” 


At  the  date  of  thefe  Refolutions,  the  International  Commis- 
fion  was  further  in  a pofition  to  point  out  that  the  (jerman 
Cuftoms-Union  States  had  in  1857  entered  into  a convention 
giving  a precife  bafis  of  interchangeable  value  to  Pruflian,  ^ 

Auftrian,  and  other  German  coinage,  including  the  newVerein 
thaler  common  to  all  the  States.  The  advances  made  in  1858 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  a mutual  arrangement 
of  the  coinage  of  the  two  nations  upon  a decimal  bafis,  fo  as  to 
fecure  a convenient  equation  of  commenfurable  value  between 
their  refpe£live  units  of  coinage  ; and  lallly,  the  fait  that 
Ruffia  and  the  Scandinavian  powers  had  cxprelled  their  willing- 
nefs  to  co-operate  with  other  countries,  were  alfo  referred  to. 

If  the  queftion  be  again  mooted  at  the  next  Meeting  of  the 
International  Statiftical  Congrefs,  which  will  take  place  at 
P'lorence  in  the  autumn  of  the  prefent  year  (1866),  there  will 
be  great  rcafon  for  congratulation  that  the  profpe£ls  of  a 
further  cxtenfion  of  the  principles  they  uphold  are  brightening, 
as  is  fatisfaclorily  proved  by  the  important  Monetary  Conven- 
tion, figned  at  Paris  on  the  23rd  December,  1865,  by  the 
Delegates  of  the  P'rench,  Italian,  Belgian  and  Swifs  Govern- 
ments. A fpecial  claufe  of  this  Convention  referves  to  any 
other  country  the  right  of  adhefion  to  its  conditions.  Much 
importance  is  rightly  attached  to  the  future  working  of  this 
claufe,  and  the  P'rench  Government  in  their  recent  annual 
Blue  Book, — Expoj7'  de  la  fituation  de  r Empire  pour  1865,’^ — 
ftate  that  this  claufe  is  a refponfe  to  the  ftrong  defire  manifefted 
at  this  ‘‘  International  conference,”  which  was  not  without  its 
influence  on  the  happy  iffue  of  the  negotiation,  and  that  the 
contracting  powers  would,  in  fa6t,  fee  with  the  livelieft  fatisfac- 
tion,  this  monetary  union — rellridted  at  prefent  to  four  Hates  — 
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become  the  germ  of  a vajler  union^  and  thus  favour  the  generallza* 
tion  of  a uniform  fyjlem  of  weights^  meafures^  and  coins. 

From  the  MefTage  dated  2nd  February,  1866,  of  the  Swifs 
Federal  Council  to  the  High  Federal  Afl'embly  at  Berne,  with 
reference  to  this  Monetary  Convention,  it  appears  that  it  was 
at  the  outfet  refolved  that  the  conference  fliould  difeufs  firfUy, 
the  filver  coinage,  and  efpecially  the  fub-divifions  of  the  5-franc 
piece ; fecondly  the  gold  coinage  ; and  thirdly  the  queftion 
of  the  ftandard.  The  Swifs  Commiffioners  have  deemed  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  explain  why  the  treaty  has  only  inclu- 
ded the  firft  two  fubjesSts  and  is  filent  on  the  third. 

It  appears  that  the  Belgian  delegates  wiftied  for  a difeuffion 
on  the  ftandard,  and  fpoke  in  favour  of  a fmgle  gold Jlandard  to 
fuperfede  their  double  gold  and  filver  ftandard  adopted  in  June, 
1861.  The  Belgians  had,  it  fhould  be  obferved,  demonetized 
their  gold  coinage  in  1850,  and  adopted  the  fingle  filver  ftan- 
dard. They  endeavoured  in  vain  to  prevent  the  influx  of  the 
gold  coinage  of  France  and  the  withdrawal  from  circulation  of 
their  own  filver  coinage.  But  the  difeoveries  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Auftralia,  and  the  invafion  of  that  metal  into  the 
daily  tranfailions  of  all  continental  nations  who  had  hitherto 
long  been  accuftomed  to  fettle  all  payments  in  filver,  and  the 
high  premium  on  filver  for  exportation  to  the  Faft  and  for  the 
bullion  market  generally,  all  combined  to  re-adf  with  great 
intenfity  on  the  Belgian  currency,  and  had  obliged  the  very 
Minifter  of  Finance,  who  advifed  demonetization  of  gold  in 
1850,  to  introduce  in  1861  a repeal  of  that  meafure,  and  to 
place  the  monetary  fyftem  of  his  country  under  the  fame 
regime  as  in  France,  viz.,  the  double  ftandard  of  the  year  XI. 

'Fhe  Italian  delegates  alfo  declared  themfelves  in  favour  of 
a fingle  gold  ftandard.  It  fhould  be  obferved  that  previous  to 
the  eredfion  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Sardinia  had  adopted 
the  French  fyftem  of  coinage,  and  of  courfe  the  double  ftan- 
dard in  its  entirety,  and  on  the  acceflion  of  Naples,  Tufeany, 
and  Lombardy,  uniformity  was  naturally  extended  to  the 
whole  kingdom. 

The  Swifs  delegates  likewife  gave  in  their  adhefion  to  the 
fingle  gold  ftandard,  but  added  that  the  Confederation,  not 
being  able  to  grapple  fingly  with  the  queftion,  muft  wait  the 
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initiative  of  the  greater  powers.  Switzerland,  it  fhould  be 
noted,  had  in  1850  adopted  with  the  French  franc  the  Tingle 
filver  ftandard,  like  Belgium  had  done,  and  in  i860  was  in  its 
turn  forced  to  refort  to  the  double  ftandard. 

The  meflage  to  the  Swifs  Federal  Aftembly  ftates  that  not- 
withftanding  thefe  declarations  made  at  the  Conference  of 
December  last  (1865'),  this  queftion  (of  the  ftandard)  was  not 
placed  upon  the  order  of  the  day  ; not,  however,  becaufe  M. 
de  Parieu,  Preftdent  of  the  Conference,  was  an  opponent  of 
the  foie  gold  ftandard, — he  having  been  on  the  contrary  long 
known  as  a defender  of  that  fyftem, — but  becaufe  it  turns  upon 
a queftion  much  controverted  in  France,  and  on  the  fubjedl  of 
which  three  parties  have  been  formed,  each  having  dis- 
tinguiftied  men  amongft  its  adherents,  and  clafl'ed  (to  ufe  the 
words  of  the  Meflage),  as  “ le  parti  de  retalon  d’argent^  celui 
du  double  etalon^  et  celui  de  retalon  d’or.” 

'Fhe  firft  of  thefe  parties  (it  is  ftated),  feeing  nothing  be- 
yond the  fine  metrical  definition  of  the  franc,  maintains  that 
gold,  in  the  law  of  the  year  XI.,  was  Amply  {fubordonne^ 
made  fecondary  to  filver ; that  the  depreciation  of  the  firft  of 
the  two  metals  is  inevitable,  and  propofes  to  come  to  the 
help  of  the  fcarcity  of  filver  by  a paper  circulation.* 

The  partifans  of  the  double  ftandard  advance  that  it  is  bene- 
ficial to  ufe  fometimes  one,  fometimes  the  other  of  the  two 
metals,  in  or^der  to  fatisfy  monetary  requirements.  In  this 
party  are  numbered  certain  bankers  and  (peculators  (agioteurs)^ 
in  bullion.  The  legal  proportion  of  15I  to  r between  gold 
and  filver  allows  of  frequent  and  profitable  fpeculations  in 
bullion  and  coin,  which  would  be  irnpoffible  if  the  ratio 
of  the  two  metals  were  folely  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
the  market. 

A third  group  (the  party  of  the  gold  ftandard)  imprefl'ed — 
like  the  firft — with  the  neceflity  of  having  a fingle  meafure, 
but  not  w'ifhing  to  have  recourfe  for  that  meafure  in  a metal 
which  difappears,  maintains  that  gold,  which  forms  at  this  day 

* M.  M Chevalier  is  named  by  the  Swifs  as  belonging  to  this  party. 
But  he  has  modified  his  opinion  by  his  advocacy  of  a new  gold  unit  of 
coinage  in  the  form  of  lo  and  5 gramme  pieces.  Another  molt  eminent 
economilt,  M.  IVolO'ivJii,  favours  a double  Itandard  as  a ufeful  com- 
penfating  balance  in  the  reactions  of  price  between  gold  and  filver. 
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our  monetary  aliment  {provision  mon<'taire)  and  recommends 
itfelf  by  eminent  advantages,  alone  can  ferve  as  the  ftandard. 
This  group,  again,  branches  itfelf  into  two  parts;  fome  of  its 
partifans  rejecting  the  napoleon  as  being  metrically  defined  by 
an  incommenfurable  fraction,  and  they  recommend  another 


unit, 


le  granwie  d* or. 


But  (the  Meflage  proceeds  to  ftate)  this  fort  of  fetijhijm  for 
the  decimal  /yftem^  is  condemned  beforehand  by  the  experiment 
made  by  Germany,  where,  by  the  treaty  ot  Vienna,  a gold 
coin  was  created  called  a crown^^  which  is  no  other  than  the 
tenth  multiple  of  the  gramrne  of  gold.  For  this  coin  is  uni- 
verfally  rejected,  because  it  does  liot  chime  in  with  any  other 
known  coin,  and  cannot  be  conveniently  calculated.  It  does 
not  fuffice,  in  fa£f,  to  have  a weight  metrically  homogeneous 
(metriquemeni  arrondi)  it  is  necelTary,  in  addition,  that  a new 
coin  Ihould  be  fufccptible  of  being  grafted,  fo  to  fpeak,  upon 
exifting  habits,  in  order  that  it  may  be  reduced  with  eafe  into 
the  coins  which  have  preceded  it,  or  which  ftill  have  currency 
in  neighbouring  countries.  In  this  confifts  the  great  superiority 
of  the  napoleon  ; although  it  is  defined  by  a weight  of  grammes 
6*4516  of  gold,  at  j‘(,ths  fine,  it  affords  the  great  advantage  of 
not  caufing  any  one  to  feparate  himself  from  his  habits  of 
calculation,  and  of  opening  the  way  to  an  equation  with  the 
monetary  units  of  England  and  of  America.  It  would  not,  indeed, 
be  impossible  to  arrive  some  day  at  a simple  proportion  between 
the  dollar,  the  napoleon  and  the  pound  sterling,  marked  by  the 
numbers  5,  20,  25,  by  means  of  very  inconsiderable  modifications 
of  the  old  units.  It  is  a way  opened  in  the  direction  of  universal 
coinage,  and  it  is  towards  the  attainment  of  this  end  that  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  third  group  are  inclined. 

Under  the  circumftances  of  difterence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
ftandard,  it  was  preferred  to  defer  its  confideration  until  a new 

♦ Or,  rather,  for  the  metric  fyftem,  is  what,  douhtlefs,  is  meant  by  the 
authors  of  the  Mefiage  to  tiie  Swifs  Federal  Aifembly,  as  we  all  know 
that  no  nation  on  the  continent,  any  more  than  the  leading  nations  of 
America  and  Afia  would  for  one  inftant  think  of  adverfely  criticifing  the 
decimal  lyftem.  The  condemnation  intended  is  of  what  a certain  member 
of  the  Inftitute  of  France  calls  ‘‘  metromanie,'"  like  that  which  fome  of  our 
readers  will  recoiled!  ufed  to  irritate  fo  intenfely  the  late  General  Sir 
Charles  Pafley  on  fome  public  occafions,  when  that  able  and  fcientific 
officer,  and  moft  confident  advocate  for  the  decimalization  of  the  pound 
fterling,  had  to  difciifs  the  metrical  fyftem. 
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Commiffion  of  enquiry  to  be  appointed  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment fhall  firft  have  reported.  So  far  as  I am  informed,  the 
Commiffion  will  perhaps  be  ftrongly  urged  to  adopt  a fcheme 
propounded  by  Michel  Chevalier  for  the  introduilion  of  a 
new  coin,  which  is  to  weigh  exadfly  lo  grammes  of  fine  gold. 
True,  this  will  fit  in  fymmetrically  with  the  metrical  fyftem, 
at  lead  in  the  ideas  of  thofe  who  mifinterpret  the  decimal 
fyftem  as  abhorring  fractions  of  lo  and  5 as  much  as  Dame 
Nature  hates  a vacuum.  T his  is,  however,  a great  miftake, 
if  it  can  reft  on  no  better  bafis,  for  any  numbers  belides  10  and 

3re,  if  (we  may  apply  the  technical  term),  equally  concrete 
and  homogeneous  in  the  decimal  fyftem. 

I can  fcarcely  believe  it  poffible,  that  with  all  the  love  of 
fymmetry,  of  unification,  of  working  round  a centre,  which 
diftinguifties  the  French  above  all  nations,  they  will  for  one 
moment  ferioufly  entertain  fuch  a propofition,  as  it  will  require 
a complete  remelcing  and  recoinage  of  all  the  gold  and  filver 
coins  of  France,  and  also  of  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
of  other  countries  adopting  the  French  fyftem.  It  would  be 
the  greateft  poffible  bar  to  any  further  extenfion  of  that  inter- 
national uniform  fyftem  of  coinage  which  the  French  nation, 
and  I believe  no  member  of  it  more  fo  than  the  Emperor,  is 
defirous  of  promoting. 

Some  remarks  recently  made  on  this  fubjedl  in  La  France"^ 
newfpaper,  31ft  January,  1866,  by  M.  A.  Polin  are  both 
pertinent  and  accurate.  Al.  Polin  obferves  that ; — 

» Some  very  competent  econoinifts,  fuch  as  MM.  MicM  Chevalier  and 
Leon,  have  propofed  taking  as  a new  unit  a decimal  quantity  of  grammes  of 
gold,  and  of  conftiiuting  the  junaion  between  the  monetary  fyftem  and  the 
metric  fyftem  by  this  meafure  of  value  in  gold.  This  novel  view  is  eflenti- 
ally  a confideiable  concefllon  to  the  partifans  of  the  gold  ftandard,  fuch  as 
MM.  Je  Parieu,  Levafeur,  and  De  Pnynode,  who  have  forefeen  the  praai- 
bility  of  intioducing  pieces  of  20  francs,  of  10  francs,  and  of  5 francs  in 
gold,  to  replace  without  inconvenience  the  old  crowns  of  5 francs,  ufual 
coin  for  effeaing  payments  in  the  epoch  preceding  the  invafion  of  Cali- 
fornian gold.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  have  a metrical  gold  coin, 
the  metrical  (iXv tv  coin  of  the  prefent  fyftem  would  have  to  be  abandoned, 
and  the  prefent  franc  would  no  longer  have  any  decimal  relation  with  a 
piece_  of  fay  5 grammes  or  10  grammes  of  gold.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
perceive  any  ferious  reafon  for  modifying  the  natural  courfe  of  things, 
which  fpreads  our  prefent  gold  coin  throughout  Europe,  and  which  has 
recently  caufed  the  commercial  alfembly  at  Frankfort  to  alk  for  the  iffue 
of  a German  coin  equivalent  to  our  gold  20-franc  piece. 

“ The  capital  queftion  is  that  ol  arriving  at  a perfect  equation  between  the 
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25  francs  French  gold  and  the  pound  fterling  of  25  francs  20  cents. 
Englifh,  Should  this  equation  be  obtained,  the  approximation  to  each 
other  of  all  European  coins  would  appear  to  us  affured  by  the  afcendancy 
of  this  Anglo-French  monetary  alliance,  and  we  draw  the  attention^of  all 
competent  and  influential  financial  men  to  this  defirable  combination.'” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  this  equalization  in  fine  gold 
value  of  the  pound  fterling  and  of  25  francs  of  French  gold 
could  be  accompliftied,  it  would  at  once  bring  at  leaft  100 
millions  of  people  to  the  ufe  of  a uniform  coinage,  and  that 
there  would  be  every  likelihood  of  that  number  being  foon 
increafed  to  200  millions,  as  the  other  leading  nations  of 
Europe  and  of  America  would  then  be  defirous  of  joining  luch 
a monetary  union.  Even  as  the  matter  now  ftands,  the  quad- 
ruple convention  between  France,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Switzer- 
land brings  65  million  people  into  clofe  agreement  and  better 
underftanding  in  financial  aflairs.  It  was  reported  to  the 
Federal  Aflembly  at  Berne  on  the  2nd  ultimo  that  the 
Governments  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Netherlands,  and  alfb 
the  Hanfe  towns,  had  requefted  immediate  communication  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  convention  or  treaty,  fo  that  if  thefe 
countries  and  part  only  of  Germany  join  it,  there  will  be  100 
million  people  direcUy  affedled  by  its  provifions,  exclufive  of 
any  jundfion  by  our  own  country. 

If  England  were  to  reiblve  to  entertain  a proposal  for  union, 
it  would  not  be  at  all  neceffary  to  proceed  further  than  thofe 
parts  of  the  Convention  which  relate  to  gold  coin.  The  filver 
token  coins  need  not  neceffarily  be  included,  although  there 
would  be  no  inconvenience,  but  the  contrary,  if  thefe  were 
alfo  affimilated  by  the  adoption  after  a ftiort  period  of  notice  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  method  of  decimalizing  the  Pound  fterling 
into  florins  and  mils,  affimilating  the  new  coins  of  account  and 
of  circulation,  and  preferving  all  the  advantages  of  the  prefent 
power  of  binary  divifion  of  all  our  coins  except  the  farthing, 
whilft  the  poor  would  have  the  further  benefit  of  1000  new 
farthings  or  mils  to  the  pound,  inftead  of  the  prefent  g6o  farthings. 

This  part  of  the  fubjedf  we  propofe  to  develope  more  fully 
in  the  fecond  feclion  of  the  prefent  paper.  In  this  fe6lion  of 
it,  we  fhall  conclude  by  an  enquiry  as  to  how  the  fuggefted 
equalization  of  the  pound  fterling  and  25  francs  can  be  brought 
about  with  the  greateft  facility,  quite  independently  of  any 
further  decimalization  of  the  pound,  although,  in  point  of  feiSt, 
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there  is  no  fufficient  reafon  why  the  two  improvements  fliould 
not  be  carried  out  fimultaneoufly,  or  nearly  fo.  However  this 
may  be,  there  is  not  much  room  for  apprehenfion  that  which- 
ever is  firfl:  accompliflied,  the  other  will  certainly  follow  it  in 
due  order  and  in  the  inevitable  courfe  of  events. 

The  common  confent  of  praftical  fcientific  men  of  all 
countries,  in  the  defirability  of  an  international  coinage,  the 
impulfe  given  to  an  actual  prefent  extenfion  of  it  by  great  and 
enlightened  nations  like  f'rance,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Holland,  renders  its  general  further  adoption  only  a 
work  of  time.  Individuals,  as  well  as  Aflbciations,  fuch  as 
the  Decimal  Afl'ociation,*  the  International  Statiftical  Con- 
grefles,  and,laft  but  not  leaft,  the  “International  Affociation  for 
obtaining  a uniform  decimal  fyftem  of  meafures,  weights,  and 
coins,”  have  in  England  moft  zealoufly  and  ably  contended  for 
the  adoption  of  an  international  principle  in  coinage,  but  have 
always  hitherto  found  fomething  like  a cold  fhade  fpread  itfelf 
over  their  endeavours,  when  the  matter  has  come  to  be 
referred  to  Minifters. 

Of  courfe  if  we  are  to  take  fo  contracted  a view  as  did 
one  of  the  two  Engliflr  Royal  Commiflioners  on  Decimal 
Coinage,  who  finally  reported  in  1859,  “the  advantage  of 
“ an  international  coinage  would  be  limited  to  the  facility  it 
“ might  afford  to  inexpei  ienced  (I)  travellers,  by  enabling  them 
“ to  pafs  in  all  countries  alike  a coin  of  which  they  already  knew 
“the  value;”  it  would  not,  indeed,  be  worth  while  proceeding 
any  further  in  the  matter,  as  the  point  at  ilTue  would  be  fiir  too 
trifling  to  care  for.  But  when  the  fame  gentleman  (Mr.  J.  G. 
Hubbard,  M.P.f)  goes  on  to  ftate  that  “ for  the  larger  purpofes 
“ of  commerce  the  inftitution  of  an  international  coinage  would 
“ yield  no  appreciable  afTiftance,”  that  “ the  comparatively 
“ hnall  tranfmiffions  of  the  precious  metals  which  are  needed  for 
“ the  re6lification  of  the  Exchanges  are  already  made  with  an 
“ eafe  and  accuracy  that  could  not  be  exceeded,  it  being 
“ frequently  even  now  in  its  own  coin  that  a country  requiring 

* This  aflTociation  had  for  fome  years  the  advantage  of  the  late  Mr.  Wm. 
Brown,  M.P.,  as  its  chairman,  who  moft  aflively  and  energetically  pio- 
inoted  its  objefts  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 

f See  Mr.  Hubbard’s  memorandum,  embodying  obfervations  to  accom- 
pany his  fignature  of  the  Final  Report  of  the  Decimal  Coinage  Com- 
miiTion,  page  102. 
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payment  receives  the  liquidation  of  its  claim,”  we  begin  to 
wonder  whether  his  meaning  is  that  we  are  to  ftiut  our  eyes  to 
all  that  is  going  on  in  the  world  beyond  our  fhores,  believe 
with  unfaltering  faith  in  the  perfe<9:ion  of  our  Currency  and 
Banking  Laws,  and  receive  the  do£lrine  that  we,  as  the 
greateft  mercantile  nation  and  the  moft  extenfive  colonizers, 
can  poflibly  re-ifolate  ourfelves,  and  again  become  Penitus 
toto  divifos  orbe  Britannos. 

Mr.  Hubbard  does,  however,  give  certain  fuggeftions  about 
the  “difficulty”  which,  “if  it  were  furmounted,”  would 
enable  the  advantage  to  be  conferred  on  the  inexperienced 
traveller,^  ‘^Xhe  confideration,”  he  fays,  ^^ofan  international 
“ coinage  was  one  which  did  not  fall  within  the  terms  of  the 
^‘inquiry  alfigned  to  the  Commiffioners ; but  as  the  expedfa- 
tion  of  fuch  a fcheme  being  adopted  had  evidently  influenced 
the  opinions  of  many  witnefTes  in  favour  of  a Decimal  lyftem, 
it  may  be  well  to  remark  that,  to  give  reality  to  an  inter- 
“ national  coinage  it  would  be  requifice  that  the  countries 
included  in  the  international  coinage  league  fhould  have  the 
fame  ftandard  of  value ; that  all  their  coins  fhould  be 
identical  in  form,  weight,  and  finenefs,  and  that  each  country 
in  the  league  fhould  have  fuch  faith  in  the  honefty  and 
accuracy  of  the  units  of  all  the  others  as  to  warrant  their 
“ coinage  being  recognized  equally  with  its  own  as  a legal 
tender.  If  this  difficulty  were  furmounted,”  5cc.,  as  above. 
But  is  the  apparent  difliculty  real?  For  fome  generations 
back  we  have  been  ufed  to  Tower  Hill  Mintage,  although  in 
earlier  ages  there  were  feveral  mints  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  And  yet  it  is  no  difparagement  to  our  Mint  and  to 
the  manufafturing  fkill  of  its  worthy  Mafter,  Mr.  Graham,  and 
his  afliftants,  to  fay  that  other  Mints  can  manufadure  quite  as 
truftworthy  coin.  The  Queen’s  proclamation  was  only  ifTued 
laft  month  for  making  fovereigns  coined  in  Auftralia  legal 
tender  in  this  country.  If  colonial  workmen  can  turn  out  coin 
undoubtedly  genuine  in  weight  and  finenefs,  what  reafon  is 
there  to  fear  that  the  fkilled  workman  of  France,  Germany,  or 
Italy  fhall  ever  be  unable  to  equal  their  performances?  Are 

* Sterne  introduces  us  to  a good  many  clalTcs  of  travellers,  and  in  thefc 
railway  days,  when  unprotefted  females  go  abroad  and  write  their  travels, 
fome  additional  genera  might  be  added.  Perhaps  the  type  of  the  in- 
experienced traveller  does  exHt,  hut  lie  or  fhe  is  a rare  creature. 
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we  to  fuppofe  that  the  public,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  Govern- 
ments, are  not  alive  to  the  neceflity,  and  do  not  take  every  care 
that  their  coin  fhould  be  of  the  proper  model  ? The  notion  is 
too  attenuated  to  argue  out  any  further. 

There  remains  the  queftion  how  the  Englifli  fovereign  and 
the  French  gold  25-franc  could  be  aflimilated  fo  that  a fove- 
reign fhall  be  exadfly  worth  a French  25-franc  piece  (when 
coined),  and  a half-fovereign  12^  francs,  whilft,  vice  versa,  a 
napoleon,  or  20  francs,  would  be  worth  exadlly  16  (hillings, 
or  iths  of  a fovereign  ; a lo-franc  piece  8 (hillings,  or 
|ths  of  a fovereign  ; and  a 5-franc  gold  piece  4 (hillings, 
or  4 th  of  a fovereign  ? 

The  elements  of  the  calculation  are  thefe ; — Englijh  fove- 
reign, 0917  fine;  weight  in  grammes  = 7*980855  .*.  fine 
gold  = 7*3 18444035  grammes.  French  napoleon  or  20-franc 
piece,  0900  fine;  weight  in  grammes  = 6*45161  .*.  fine 
gold  = 5*806449.  Par  of  exchange  — 25*2079  francs.* 

Every  25- francs’  worth  of  French  gold  coin  now  contains, 
or,  which  amounts  indeed  to  the  fame  thing,  a 25-franc  gold 
piece  (if  fuch  were  coined,  as  we  believe  it  will  be  fome  day), 

would  contain  ; 5*  806449  -f  ^ 8o6_449  _ 7*25806125 

4 

grammes  of  pure  gold. 

Confequently,  in  order  to  make  the  fovereign  equal  in  value 
to  25  francs,  and  the  par  of  exchange  between  England  and 
France  25  francs  inftead  of  25*2079,  one  of  two  things  would 
have  to  be  done,  viz: — (])  either  the  weight  of  pure  gold 
in  any  given  amount  of  EnglKh  coin  would  have  to  be  dimi- 
nijhed  by  0*8250768157  per  cent.,  or  clfe  (2)  the  weight  of 
pure  gold  in  any  given  amount  of  French  coin  would  have  to  be 
increafed  by  0*831940968  per  cent.  In  other  words,  either 

(1)  the  fovereign  would  be  reduced  from  7*318444035  grammes 
or  113*002  grains  troy  of  pure  gold  (at  which  every  pound’s 
worth  of  EnglKh  coin  has  (food  fince  1717,  3 Geo.  I.),  to 
7*25806125  grammes,  or  about  112*0677  grains  troy;  or  else, 

(2)  the  20-franc  piece  would  be  increafed  from  5*806449 
grammes  of  pure  gold  (at  which  it  has  (food  fince  the  7th  Ger- 


*  Thefe  and  the  follow  ing  data  for  calculating  the  weights  and  par  of 
exchange  are  from  tlie  Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes. 
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minal,  an  XI.),  to  5-854755228  grammes,  thus  making  the 
pure  gold  in  25  francs  increafe  from  7*25806125  grammes  to 
7*318444035  grammes,  the  weight  of  the  Englifh  (bvereign. 

Avoiding  fradfions  of  inconvenient  length,  it  may  therefore 
be  approximately  (fated,  that  a diminut  ionof  0*825  per  cent,  in 
the  weight  of  pure  gold  in  Englijh  coin,  or  an  augmentation  of 
0*832  per  cent,  in  the  weight  of  pure  gold  in  Prench  coin, 
would  make  the  par  of  exchange  f\  — 2^  francs. 

An  international  coinage  could  therefore  be  immediately 
created,  by  reducing  the  amount  of  pure  gold  in  the  Engli(b 
(bvereign  by  about  *00825  f\,  fay  8^  mils  or  thoufandth 

parts,  or  a fradlion  under  two  pence  in  the  pound. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  that  this  fmall  diminution  in  the  pure  gold 
value  of  our  fovereign  might  in  all  future  coinage  be  treated  as 
a feignorage  on  gold,  and  that  a charge  of  about  two  pence  per 
pound  fterling  might  be  made  by  the  Mint  on  coining  bullion, 
and  the  proceeds  of  this  feignorage  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
national  exchequer.  We  doubt,  however,  the  pradticability  of 
accomplifliing  this,  as  the  fixed  principles  of  the  prefent 
intrinfic  value  of  our  gold  (landard  would  be  interfered  with. 
It  would  be  preferable  to  reftridl  the  reform  to  the  eftablKh- 
ment  of  an  international  coinage,  by  equalizing  the  true  par  of 
exchange  between  the  pound  fterling  and  25  francs.  The 
Englifii  Mint  price  of  new  (landard  gold  coinage,  ^^)ths  fine, 
would  thus  be  changed  to  about  ^^3  17s.  14d.  (;^3'857),  per 
ounce  troy.  The  pound  troy  of  gold,  |^ths  fine,  is  now 
coined  into  fjib  14s.  6d.  The  future  pound  troy  of  gold, 
-j^jths  fine,  would  be  coined  into  fafs  5s.  6d.  new  (landard  coin. 

On  redudlion  of  the  Englifli  (landard  of  finenefs,  the  new 
fovereign  would  weigh  more  than  at  prefent,  viz.,  8*06451 
grammes  inftead  of  7*980855.  But  it  would  contain,  as  above 
explained,  lefs  pure  gold  tha.n  zt  preknt.  The  ounce  troy  or 
31*103191  grammes  is  now  equivalent  to  17s.  lOjd.  fixed 
Mint  price.  The  fame  weight  of  new  international  (landard 
gold  would  be  legally  fixed  at  ^^3  17s.  193d.  of  new  coin 
(31*103191  -f-  8*06451  “ 3’857).  The  greater  weight  and  lefs 
value  of  a given  amount  of  new  coin  would  be  owing  to  the 
redublion  in  finenefs  from  *917  to  *200,  i.e,,  by  1*85387  per 
cent. 

It  is  here  necelTary  to  explain  how  we  juftify  the  inference 
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that  a feignorage  would  interfere  with  the  principle  upon  which 
our  gold  ftandard  depends,  and  that  an  affimilation  of  the 
Britifti  finenefs  of  ftandard  with  that  of  France  would  interfere 
only  temporarily  with  this  principle,  fo  that  the  alteration  in 
finenefs  once  made,  the  fixed  Mint  value  of  gold  bullion  would 
a£l  as  fatisfa£forily  as  at  prefent. 

The  conventional  term  “ Englifh  Mint  Price  of  Gold  ” is 
not  ftri£lly  accurate,  except  in  a very  modified  and  fpecial  fenfe. 
Price^  in  ordinary  meaning,  is  variable  appreciation  of  any  com- 
modity as  meafured  by  fome  other  commodity;  and,  as  all 
commodities  rife  and  fall  with  flutftuations  in  fupply  and  demand, 
fixed  price  is  a mifnomer,  and  it  would  be  preferable  to  apply 
fuch  a term  as  “ Englifh  Mint  meajure  of  exchange  for  gold  coin 
and  bullion,”  to  the  principle  of  our  ftandard,  which  eftablifhes 
a given  ratio  between  thofe  two  commodities,  for  the  time 
being,  in  the  fame  manner  that  12  inches  are  declared  to  be 
one  foot,  or  3 feet  one  yard.  The  ratio  is  therefore  arbitrary 
and  empirical.  We  do  not  urge  that  it  is  the  lefs  expedient  or 
politic  on  this  account,  or  that  it  is  fufceptible  of  any  great  or 
frequent  alteration,  but  that  the  fmall  alterations  now  required 
to  make  an  international  ftandard  are  merely  adjuftments  of 
ratio,  which  would  not  difturb  the  future  felf-working  of  the 
-principles  of  our  gold  ftandard. 

Under  claufe  iv.  of  the  A£l  7 and  8 Vidf.,  c.  xxxii , all 
perfons  bringing  gold  bullion  to  the  iflue  department  of  the 
Bank  of  England  may  claim  notes  (payable  upon  demand  to 
the  bearer)  at  the  rate  of  ^3  17s.  qd.  for  each  ounce  of  bullion 
^ .^ths  fine.  This  fixed  exchange  or  meafure  prevents  the  hoine 
market  price  of  gold  bullion  from  finking  below  a certain  level ; 
for  no  perfon  can  buy  nor  will  fell  it  at  lefs  than  ^^3  17s.  qd. 
per  ounce,  knowing  that  the  Bank  will  give  that  fiim.  And 
no  perfon  will  buy  nor  can  fell  fovereigns  at  a higher  price  than 
^3  17s.  io\d.  per  ounce,  knowing  that  the  Bank  is  liable  to 
pay  its  notes  at  the  ftandard  exchange  of  ^3  17s.  lOjd.,  being 
the  rate  at  which  the  Mint  delivers  over  to  the  Bank  the 
ftandard  gold  coin  of  the  realm  in  exchange  for  every  ounce  of 
■“  bullion  of  ftandard  finenefs.  This  prevents  any  difeount  or 
premium  on  bullion  as  meafured  by  coin,  or  on  coin  as  meafured 
by  bullion,  fo  far  as  the  United  Kingdom,  in  its  home  trans- 
atftions,  is  concerned.  Thus  the  ftandard  is  now  maintained, 
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and  might  ftill  be  maintained,  if,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  inter- 
national alTimilation  of  ftandards,  j^3  17s.,  or  rather,  and 
850  mils  of  new  ftandard  coin  were  fubftituted,  by  A£l  of 
Parliament,  for  the  17s.  qd.  per  ounce  of  bullion,  for  which 
the  Bank  is  bound  to  give  its  notes,  the  Queen  at  the  fame 
time  ilTuing  her  proclamation  that,  at  the  altered  international 
ftandard  finenefs  of  ^Ijths  inftead  of  }-.\ths,  the  ounce  of 
bullion  fhould  be  coined  at  the  Mint  into  ^^3  17s.  i^d.  inftead 
£3  17s-  loid. 

The  Bank,  as  the  public  diftributor  of  coin,  would  thus  ftiU 
obtain  i|d,  per  ounce  difference  between  the  exchange  of  coin 
for  bullion,  and  forming  part  of  the  ordinary  profits  of  the  Bank 
after  allowing  for  the  time  taken  in  the  procefs  of  coinage. 
This  i|d.  per  ounce  is  not  feignorage,  but  merely  a recompenfe 
to  the  Bank  for  becoming  the  agents  of  the  public  in  getting 
the  bullion  coined.  If,  in  addition,  the  Bank  were  to  become 
the  agents  of  the  Crown  for  levying  a feignorage,  although,  on 
the  one  hand,  a feignorage  would  tend  towards  the  difeouraging 
of  melting  coin  into  bullion,  as  each  re-mintage  would  call  for 
the  levy  of  a frefh  feignorage,  the  effedl,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  be  a pradHcal  reduction  to  the  extent  of  the  feignorage 
in  the  fo-called  Mint  price,  or  exchange  ratio,  of  bullion. 
This  is  a ftrong  reafon  againft  thofe  urged  for  the  policy  of  a 
fjignorage,  as  it  is  of  more  importance  to  our  country  to  retain 
the  advantage  of  being  the  centre  to  which  bullion  converges 
from  all  quarters  for  fubfequent  re-diftribution  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  than  that  our  coin  fliould  be  artificially  protected  by  a 
feignorage,  reducing  the  frequency  of  its  converfion  into  bullion 
for  exportation. 

In  confidering  the  queftion  of  a re-adjuftment  of  the  Mint 
Exchange  or  meafure  between  coin  and  bullion,  it  muft  be 
obferved  that  there  is  fatisfa<£Iory  hiftorical  precedent  for  fuch 
a courfe.  We  have  remarked  that  the  ratio  of  17s.  lO^d* 
per  ounce  is  empirical.  It  may  even  turn  out  on  enquiry  that 
the  alteration  to  17s.  i|d.  international  ftandard  finenefs 
would  be  lefs  empirical,  and  nearer  to  the  real  prefent  ratio 
of  gold,  as  meafured  by  filver  in  the  open  market  for  bullion. 
U he  Englifh  ftandard  until  1816  was  a filver  one,  with  the 
collateral  alternative  ftandard  of  gold  coins  in  a fixed  proportion 
fettled  by  royal  proclamations  and  Mint  indentures  according 
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to  the  then  affumed  ratio  of  gold  to  filver.  Here  we  have 
ample  precedent  for  re-adjuftment,  and  the  gold  dtfcoveries  of 
the  laft  15  years  appear  to  call  for  fomething  of  the  kind  being 
again  confidered.  The  ^3  17s.  lo.^d.  per  ounce  was  originally 
authorized  by  Charles  II.  But  the  government  of  William 
and  Mary  increafed  it  to  a larger  amount  of  gold  coin  per 
ounce  of  bullion.  This,  however,  as  fhown  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  and  others,  was  an  over-eftimation  of  gold,  and  made 
the  coined  guinea  (for  pounds  were  not  then  in  exiftence)  equal 
to  21S.  6d.  inftead  of  to  its  normal  21s.  in  filver.  Silver  coins 
could  not,  in  this  ftate  of  things,  remain  in  circulation  ; they 
were  melted  (juft  as  the  French  5-franc  pieces  have  been  of 
late  years),  and  the  government  of  George  I.  (a.d.  1717)  again 
changed  to  the  ratio  which  has  fince  prevailed.  But  it  is  no 
‘Maw  which  altereth  not,’^  as  fome  would  fain  conftrue  it, 
neither  is  its  amendment,  or  re-adjuftment  to  the  wants  of  the 
day,  any  more  of  a confifcation  or  difturbance  of  contrails 
than  occurs  in  the  impofition  of  any  new  tax  or  revifionof  fifcal 
arrangement  which  is  found  neceflary.  The  impofition  of 
income  tax  on  funded  income  from  Stock  was  a much  greater 
difturbance  of  vefted  rights,  and,  notwithftanding,  has  been 
cheerfully  accepted  in  this  country. 

There  may  be  a difpofition  to  urge  that  inftead  of  our  re- 
ducing our  fovereign  to  the  value  and  weight  of  25  francs 
French  gold  coin,  the  latter  might  be  increafed  by  0*832 
per  cent,  in  value,  and  in  its  finenefs  and  weight  made  identi- 
cal with  the  Englifh  gold  coin.  The  anfwer  to  this  is  fubftantially 
that  the  inconveniences  and  difficulties  would  be  too  great. 
It  would  neceffitate  the  calling  in  and  recoinage,  at  a large 
expenfe,  of  the  vaft  amount  of  gold  which  has  been  minted 
in  France  during  the  period  of  the  praitical  difplacement  of 
the  filver  coinage.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  as  regards  the  prefent  gold  coin,  as  the  chief  part 
would  leave  a profit  on  recoinage,  whilft  the  remainder  is  already, 
by  current  wear  and  tear,  reduced  by  about  the  fame  value  of 
pure  gold,  two  pence  in  the  pound  on  the  average,  fince  the 
date  of  its  ilTue  from  the  Mint,  as  would  nearly  ferve  in  the 
propofed  plan  to  make  our  coin  international. 

Obvioufly  in  every  convention  all  parties  Ihould  be  difpofed  to 
make  fome  conceffion  more  or  lefs  nearly  equivalent  to  the  bene- 
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fits  they  gain.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  that  if  Great  Britain 
would  confent  to  this  equalization  of  the  fovereign  to  25  francs 
French  gold,  France  would  adopt  the  Britifh  fyftem  of  a fingle 
gold  ftandard,  would  abolifh  its  prefent  alternative  of  a filver 
ftandard,  and  would  coin  25 -franc  pieces  exadfly  equivalent  to 
our  fovereign.  The  following  would  then  immediately  be  the 
international  gold  coinage  of  England^  France^  Belgium^ 

Swit%erland^  mutually  interchangeable  and  legally  current  in  each 
of  the  five  countries,  and  to  which  moft  of  the  other  European 
countries  would  foon  give  in  their  adhefion  ; — 

French,  Italian,  Equivalents  in  ntrw 

Belgian,  SvjiJs,  EngUJh  decimal  nomenclature, 

(i.l  Englifh  fovereign  = 25  francs  = 1,000  mils,  or  10  florins,  or 
(2.)  Half-a-fovereign  = i2'50  „ = 500  „ or  5 „ or 

Frc7ich,  Italian, 

Belgiafi,  Swi/s,  Englijh, 

(3.)  25-franc  gold  piece  ==  x fov.  = 1,000  mils,  or  10  florins,  or 
(4.)  20  „ „ „ =16  this.  = 800  „ or  8 „ or^CTor-i^ 

(S)  10  » .»  » =8  =400  » or  4 „ or^for,^ 

(6.)  5 „ „ „ = 4 „ = 200  „ or  2 „ or  or  -h 

The  adoption  of  the  above  fcale  for  gold  coinage  would  be 
the  pradtical  and  eafy  means  of  eftabli filing  an  international 
coinage,  fuch  as  would  recommend  itfelf  for  adoption  fooner  or 
later  by  the  leading  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  without 
difturbing  any  of  the  accuftomed  chief  units  of  coinage. 
The  gold  dollars  of  America  would  very  likely  be  foon  equalized 
with  5-franc  gold  pieces ; and  we  venture  to  fuggeft  as  deferv- 
ing  enquiry,  whether,  in  the  event  of  this  fcheme  being  fuc- 
cefsfully  carried  out,  2-florin  or  2-rupee  pieces  in  gold  might 
not  be  advantageoufly  introduced  into  India  ? They  would  be 
the  exa6l  equivalent  in  weight  and  finenefs  of  the  5-franc  gold 
piece  and  of  the  American  gold  dollar,  if  that  coin  were 
brought  into  agreement  with  the  others,  as  it  might  eafily  be. 
This  dollar,  5-franc,  2-rupee,  or  2-florin  piece  in  gold,  might 
relieve  to  fome  extent  the  exports  of  filver  to  the  Eaft,  if  it 
could  only  be  popularized  in  India  and  in  China.  The  ex- 
porting commercial  community  of  the  latter  country  have  a 
decided  preference  for  the  dollar  as  a coin  of  account ; and 
although  filver  bullion  and  dollars  will  very  likely  be  generally 
wanted  rather  than  gold,  really  international  gold  coins  might 
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fometimes  be  ftipulated  for  as  the  means  of  payment,  and  fo 
relieve  in  fome  meafure  the  expenfe  of  alvi^ays  paying  in  filver. 

In  the  fecond  part  of  the  prefent  paper  it  ispropofed  to  fhow’’ 
that  the  adoption  of  a plan  for  further  decimalizing  the  pound 
flerling  in  a perfe6l  manner  below  the  florin,  or  of  a 

pound,  at  which  ftep  in  the  fcale  the  matter  now  refts,  or 
rather  ftagnates,  might  advantageoufly  be  carried  out  by  our 
Government,  in  connexion  and  fimultaneoufly,  or  nearly  fo, 
with  the  international  plan  of  which  we  have  juft  given  an 
outline.  The  international  coinage  plan  might,  however,  if  it 
were  preferred  to  do  fo,  be  carried  out  quite  independently  of 
any  further  decimalization  of  the  Englilli  coinage,  and  would 
ftill  work  well,  although  individually  we  confefs  a preference 
to  a thorough  dealing  with  the  queftion  once  for  all. 

The  Convention  of  the  23rd  December  laft  between  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  already  fo  frequently  referred 
to  in  thefe  pages,  is  a document  of  fuch  intereft  that,  having 
been  favoured  with  a copy  of  its  text,  we  believe  that  a trans- 
lation will  be  welcome  to  many  of  our  Englifh  readers,  particu- 
larly as  the  Convention  may  be  looked  upon  as  a prototype  for 
other  fuch  Conventions. 


TREATY 

Between  Switzerland,  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy 

RESPECTING  MONETARY  UnION. 

The  Swifs  Confederation,  H.  M.  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  H.  M.  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  H.  M.  the  King  of  Italy,  animated  alike  by  the 
delire  to  eftablilh  a completer  harmony  between  their  monetary  legiflation,  and 
to  remedy  the  inconveniences  which  arife  in  the  intercourfe  and  tranlaaions 
between  the  inhabitants  of  their  refpe61:ive  ftates  from  the  dilferences  in  fine- 
nef.  of  their  filver  token  moneys,  and  to  contribute,  by  eltablirtiiiig  between 
them  a monetary  union,  to  the  progrefs  of  a uniformity  of  weights,  meafures, 
and  coins,  have  refolved  to  conclude  a convention  to  that  efte6f,  and  have 
named  their  plenipotentiary  commiflioners,  namely: — 

The  Swiss  Confederation;  M.  Kern,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Miniiter  Plenipotentiary  of  the  faid  Confederation  toH.  M.the  Emperor  of  the 
French  ; and  M.  Feer-Herzog,  Member  of  the  Swifs  National  Council  ; 

H.  M.  THE  King  of  the  Belgians  ; M.  Frederic  Fortamps,  Member 
of  the  Senate,  Direftor  of  the  Bank  of  Belgium;  and  M,  Kreglinger, 
Government  CommilTioner  at  the  National  Bank  ; 

H.  \I.  THE  Emperor  of  the  French  ; M.  de  Parieu,  Vice  Prelldent 
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of  the  Council  of  State  ; and  M,  Theophile- Jules  Pelouze^  Prefident  of  the 
Commiffion  des  Monnates ; 

H.  M.  THE  King  of  Italy  ; M.  Ifaac  Artom,  Counfcllor  of  H.  M.’ 
Legation  at  Paris,  and  M.  Valentin  Pratolongo,  Direftor,  Chef  de  Divifion  at 
the  Miniftry  of  Agriculture,  Jndullry  and  Commerce; 

Who,  after  having  mutually  communicated  their  refpeftive  credentials  in 
good  and  due  form,  hav^e  agreed  to  the  following  Articles 

Art.  I.  Switzerland,  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy,  to  be  conftituted 
into  a ftate  of  union  with  refpefl:  to  the  weight,  finenefs,  model,  and 
currency  of  their  coined  gold  and  filver  circulation. 

“ No  innovation  to  be  at  prefent  made  in  the  legiflation  relating  to  bronze 
or  copper  money  (mon?iaie  de  billon)  for  each  of  the  four  States. 

“ Art,  2.  The  liigh  contrafting  powers  engage  not  to  coin,  nor  allow  to 
be  coined  to  their  pattern,  any  gold  money  of  other  type  than  thofe  ot 
pieces  of  100  francs,  of  50  francs,  of  20  francs,  of  10  francs  and  of  5 francs, 
fixed  as  to  weight,  finenefs,  allowance  and  diameter  as  follows  : — 


t 

Weight. 

' 1 

j Fineness. 

i 

j 

I Defeription  of 
1 pieces. 

! 

Corre(5l 

Weight. 

Allowance  of 
weight  either 
in  cxcefs  or  in 
deficiency. 

Correct 

Finenefs. 

1 

Allowance  of  ; 
finenefs  cither 
in  excefs  or  in 
deficiency 

Diameter. 

i GOLD. 
ICO  Francs. 

50 

1 20  „ 

10  „ 

5 »» 

Grammes. 
3225806 
16T2903 
6-45171 
3'2258o 
i*6i  290 

i 

1 

j-  I Milliem 
} 2 » 

3 » 

'■  900  Milli. 

2 Milliem, 

1 

' 

i 35  Mill. 
28  „ 

21  ,, 

19  M 
n M 

They  ftiall  admit  w^ithout  diftinftion  into  their  public  treafurles  gold 
pieces  coined,  under  the  preceding  conditions,  in  one  or  other  of  the  four 
States,  under  referve,  however,  of  the  exclufion  of  pieces  the  weight  of 
which  may  have  been  reduced,  by  wear,  to  v per  cent,  below'  the  allowances 
above  pointed  out,  or  the  impreffions  upon  which  may  have  difappeared. 

Art,  3.  The  contrafting  governments  bind  thcmfelves  not  to  coin  nor 
allow  to  be  coined  filver  pieces  of  5 francs  except  of  the  weight,  finenefs, 
allowance,  and  diameter  fixed  as  follow-s  : — 


1 Weight,  1 

1 

Fineness. 

Diameter. 

Correct  weight. 

i 

1 

Allowance  of 
weight  either  in 
excefs  or  in 
deficiency. 

Correct  finenefs. 

Allowance  of 
finenefs  either  in 
cxcefs  or  in 
deficiency. 

I — — 

t 

1 

25  Gram. 

3 Milliemes 

900  Millie. 

2 Milliemes. 

37  Milllmetr. 

They  fhall  mutually  receive  the  faid  pieces  into  their  public  treafuries, 
under  referve,  however,  of  the  exclufion  of  pieces  the  weight  of  which  may 
have  been  reduced,  by  wear,  to  i per  cent,  below  the  allowance  above  pointed 
out,  or  the  impreffions  upon  which  may  have  difappeared. 

Art.  4.  The  high  contrafting  powers  fliall  not  coin  in  future  filver  pieces 
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of  2 francs,  ot  i franc,  of  50  centimes  and  of  20,  except  within  the  con- 
ditions  of  weight,  finenefs,  allowance,  and  diameter  fixed  as  follows: — 


Defeription  of 
pieces. 

Weight, 

1 Fineness, 

1 

! 

Dimenfions. 

Corredl 

Weight. 

Allowance  of 
weight  either 
in  excefs  or  in 
deficiency. 

1 

Corredl 

Finenefs. 

Allowance  of 
fineness  either 
in  excefs  or  in 
deficiency,  j 

i SILVER. 
2 Francs, 
I >» 

, 0-50 
' 0*20 

10  Gram. 

5 » 

250 

1 

1 5 Milliem. 

7 » 

10  ,, 

|s35  Milli. 

1 

3 Milli.  || 

27  Mill. 

^3  „ 

18  „ 

16  „ 

— 1 

‘‘  Thefe  pieces  fliould  be  remelted  by  the  Governments  which  have  ilTiied 
them,  when  they  become  reduced,  by  w'ear,  to  5 per  cent,  below  the 
allowances  above  pointed  out,  or  when  their  imprefs  fliall  have  difappeared. 

“ Art.  5.  Silver  pieces  of  2 francs,  i franc,  of  50  centimes  and  of  20 
centimes,  coined  under  different  conditions  from  thofe  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding Article  are  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation  before  the  ill  January, 
1869,  This  delay  is  prolonged  to  the  ift  January,  1878,  for  the  pieces  of 
2 francs,  and  of  i franc,  iffued  in  Switzerland  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  31ft 
January,  i860. 

‘‘  Art,  6.  Silver  pieces  coined  within  the  conditions  of  Article  4.  fhall 
have  legal  currency  amongft  individuals  of  the  State  which  has  iffued  them 
as  far  as  a limit  of  50  francs  in  a fingle  payment. 

The  State  which  has  put  them  into  circulation  fhall  receive  them  from  its 
countrymen  without  limitation  as  to  quantity. 

‘‘  Art,  7.  The  public  treafuries  of  each  of  the  four  countries  fhall  accept 
filver  money  coined  by  one  or  feveral  of  the  other  contra6ling  States  in  con- 
formity with  Article  4 as  far  as  a limit  of  100  francs  in  a fingle  payment 
made  to  the  faid  treafuries. 

**  The  Governments  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy  fhall  receive,  upon 
the  fame  terms,  until  the  ift  January,  1878,  the  Swifs  2-francs,  and  x-franc 
pieces  iflued  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  31ft  January,  i860,  and  which  are 
affimilated  in  every  refpefl,  during  the  fame  period,  to  the  pieces  coined 
under  the  conditions  of  Article  4. 

“ The  whole  with  the  referves  explained  in  Article  4 relatively  to  wear. 

Art.  8.  Each  of  the  contrafting  Governments  engages  itfelf  to  take 
back  from  individuals  or  from  the  public  treafuries  of  the  other  States  the 
filver  token  money  which  it  has  iffued,  and  to  change  them  for  an  equal 
value  of  current  money  (gold  pieces  or  pieces  of  5 francs  in  filver),  on  con- 
dition that  the  fum  prefented  for  exchange  fhall  not  be  lefs  than  100  francs. 
This  obligation  fhall  be  prolonged  during  two  years  dating  from  the  expiry 
of  the  prefent  treaty. 

“ Art.  9.  The  high  contrafHng  powers  fhall  not  be  at  liberty  to  iffue 
filver  pieces  of  2 francs,  i franc,  50  centimes  and  20-centimes  ftruck  under 
the  conditions  explained  in  Article  4,  except  for  a value  correfponding 
with  6 francs  for  each  inhabitant. 

This  figure,  taking  account  of  the  laft  enumerations  carried  out  in  each 
State,  and  of  the  prefumed  increafe  in  the  population  until  the  expiring  of 
the  prelent  treaty  is  fixed  : — 

For  Belgium,  at Francs  32,000,00c. 

For  France,  at  „ 239,000,000. 
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For  Italy,  at  Francs  141,000,000. 

For  Switzerland,  at  •••  ,,  17,000.000. 

**  Are  to  be  included  in  the  above  Aims,  which  the  governments  have  the 
right  of  coining,  the  values  already  iffued,  by  France,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of 
25th  May,  1864,  in  pieces  of  50  and  of  20  centimes  for  about  16  millions. 

“ By  Italy,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  24th  Auguff,  1862,  in  pieces  of  2 francs, 
of  I franc,  of  50  cent,  and  of  20  cent,  for  about  100  millions. 

**  By  Switzerland,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  31ft  January,  i860,  in  pieces  of  2 
francs,  and  of  i franc,  for  10,500,000. 

Art,  10.  The  date  of  coinage  fliall  in  future  be  inferibed  upon  the  gold 
and  filver  pieces  ftiaick  in  the  four  States. 

Art,  II.  'Fhe  contrafting governments  fhall  communicate  to  each  other 
annually  the  quantity  of  their  iffues  in  gold  and  filver  money,  the  ftate  of 
withdrawal  and  of  re-melting  of  their  old  coin,  with  all  the  tranla6Hons  and 
adminiftrative  documents  relating  to  coinage, 

**  They  fhall  likewife  advife  each  other  upon  all  the  faffs  affefling  the 
mutual  circulation  of  their  gold  and  filver  coinage. 

Art.  1 2.  The  right  of  joining  the  prefent  convention  is  relerved  to  every 
other  State  which  fhall  accept  its  obligations,  and  fhall  adopt  the  monetary 
fyftem  of  the  union,  in  w'hat  relates  to  gold  and  filver  coinage. 

Art,  13.  The  execution  of  the  reciprocal  engagements  contained  in  the 
prefent  convention  is  fubordinated,  as  of  neceflity,  to  the  fiilfilment  of  the 
formalities  and  rules  eftablifhed  by  the  conflitutional  laws  of  the  high  con- 
traffing  poweis,  who  are  held  bound  to  flimulate  the  application  of  them, 
which  they  bind  themfelves  to  do  with  as  brief  a delay  as  poffible. 

Art,  14.  The  prefent  convention  fliall  remain  in  force  until  ift  January, 
18S0.  If,  one  year  before  this  term,  it  fhall  not  have  been  announced  as 
ceafing,  it  fhall  remain  obligatory  and  of  full  right,  during  a frefli  period  of 
1 5 years,  and  fo  on  to  follow,  from  1 5 years  to  1 5 years,  in  default  of 
announcement  of  celTation. 

‘‘  Art,  1 5,  The  prefent  convention  fhall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  of 
it  be  exchanged  at  Paris,  within  a term  of  fix  months,  or  fooner  if  it  can  be 
done.* 

“ In  faith  of  nvkich  the  refpefHve  Plenipotentiary  Commiflioners  have 
figned  the  prefent  convention,  and  have  affixed  to  it  the  feal  of  their  arms. 

**  Done  in  quadruplicate,  at  Paris,  the  23rd  December,  1865." 

( Here  followo  the  fignatures,) 


The  fuccefsful  carrying  out  of  this  treaty  appears  to  have 
been  very  much  due  to  the  talent  with  which  the  difficult 
queftions  connected  with  a reform  of  the  French  fyftem  of 
metallic  currency  have  been  explained,  and  remedies  fuggefted, 
by  the  President  of  the  Treaty  Conference,  M,  Efquirou  de 
Parieu,^  Vice-Prefident  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  Prefident 
of  fome  of  its  fedtions,  who,  in  his  official  capacity,  as  a Govern- 
ment reprefentative  in  the  Legiflative  Aflembly,  and  as  an 
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•The  Swils  Confederation  is  ftated  to  have  ratified  the  convention  within 
the  laft  fortnight,  and  the  ratification  of  France  Italy  and  Belgium  will  no 
doubt  follow  w'ithout  delay  as  foon  as  a law*  for  it  can  be  paffed. 
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author  of  reputation  on  economical  queftions,*  has  confiftently 
contended  for  the  policy  and  advantages  of  an  international 
fyftem  of  coinage.  It  muft  be  particularly  gratifying  to  him  to 
find  that  the  fuggeftions  he  had  from  time  to  time  made,  whilft 
the  whole  monetary  fyftem  of  f'rance  was  convulfed  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  gold  difcoveries  on  her 
metallic  currency,  have  already  received  fo  many  pra6lical 
realizations. t Our  limits  on  the  prefent  occafion  preclude  any 
very  detailed  ftatements,  but  we  may  appropriately  conclude 
this  part  of  our  enquiry  with  a few  notes  chiefly  derived  from 
a ftudy  of  the  elaborate  articles  by  M.  de  Parieu  on  the  mone- 
tary queftion  in  France,  that  have  appeared  in  the  “ Revue  Con- 
temporaine”  between  i860  and  the  clofe  of  1865.  Our  notes 
will  fimply  have  reference  to  the  caufes  that,  in  M.  de  Parieu’s 
judgment,  (with  which  we  entirely  concur),  imperatively 
necellitate  recourfe  by  the  French  to  the  Englifh  fyftem  of  a 
fingle  ftandard — a gold  one — with  no  future  filver  coinage, 
except,  as  in  England,  depreciated  to  a token  value,  and  only 
legal  tender  as  change  for  gold  to  a limited  and  fmall  extent. 

The  legal  condition  of  the  French  metallic  currency  now 
refts  upon  the  double  ftandard,  eftablifhed  by  the  law  of  the 
7th  Germinal,  year  XI.,  which  decreed  that  the  unit  fhould 
be  a filver  franc,  weighing  5 grammes  y(,ths  fine,  but  that  at  the 
fame  time  gold  pieces  fhould  be  coined  of  ?o  and  40  francs, 
and  of  the  refpedlive  weights  of  155  and  ’]’]\  to  the  kilogramme, 
j^jths  fine.  Thus,  whilft  it  appeared,  theoretically,  that  filver 
was  the  leading  ftandard,  gold  was  practically  decreed  to  be  a 
collateral  and  equally  binding  ftandard,  at  the  fixed  proportion 
of  i5t  to  I.  In  confequence,  however,  of  the  fupplies  of  gold 


^ We  need  do  no  more  on  this  head  than  refer  to  M.  de  Parieu’s  works  on 
the  Property  Tax,  to  his  many  eflays  on  queftions  relating  to  currency, 
&c,,  in  the  “Revue  Contemporaine,”  and  the  “Journal  des  Economiftes,” 
and  to  his  laft  book,  ^^Traite  des  Impots,  confidcres  fous  le  rapport  hiflo- 
riquCj  economiquCj  et  politique  en  France  et  a F Etranger^'  5 vols.  8vo., 
Paris,  1864,  which  will  probably  eftablifti  Its  place  as  the  beft  work  of  refe- 
rence in  any  language  upon  the  principles  and  praftice  of  the  fubje6ls  on 
which  it  treats.  It  is  out  of  print,  but  a fecond  edition  will  be  iflued. 


f Moft  valuable  aid  was  alfo  given  to  the  fuccelsful  carrying  out  of  the 
Treaty  by  the  fcientific  French  Commiflioner,  M.  ?eku%e.  It  fhould  be  noted 
that  the  Minifter  of  Foreign  Affairs  (M.  Drouyn  de  warmly  efpotifed 
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, from  California  and  Auftralia,  the  market  value  of  gold,  as 

meafured  by  the  market  value  of  filver,  has  approximated  more 
nearly  to  15  to  i than  15J  to  i.  Hence  the  premium  on  filver, 
which  has  difarranged  the  metallic  currency  of  all  countries  in 
which  filver  was  either  the  fingle  ftandard,  or  elfe  the  alterna- 
tive leading  metal  of  coinage  with  gold  as  a fecond  ftandard. 

► France,  with  its  vaft  metallic  currency,  naturally  experienced 

inconveniences  of  a ferious  charadler  in  the  procefs  of  rapid 
demonetization  of  its  filver  currency,  and  the  fubftitution  of  a 
gold  one.  In  the  8 years,  1852-59,  the  exports  of  filver  from 
France  amounted  to  nearly  2,506  million  francs,  whilft  the 
imports  of  filver  during  the  fame  time  were  under  1,127  tnillion 
' francs.  The  balance  or  excefs  of  filver  exports  was,  therefore, 

1,379  million  francs^  or  about  ,^55,000,000.  Carrying  thefe 
totals  5 years  further  (1860-64),  although  the  ratio  of  the 
adverfe  balance  was,  from  the  more  and  more  diminiftied  means 
^ of  fupply,  a decreafing  one,  it  had  neverthelefs  fwollen  the  total 

by  a further  313  million  francs,  making  the  grofs  aggregate 
excefs  of  filver  exports  over  imports  1,692  tnillion  francs 
(^67,680,000),  or  a drain  of  nearly  ^^5, 200, 000  per  annum  as 
the  average  for  the  13  years  (1852-64).  M.  de  Parieu,  writing 
in  the  “ Revue  Contemporaine of  25th  January,  1866,  remarks 
that  for  about  ten  years  paft  gold  has  become  the  fundamental 
coin — the  bafis  of  all  important  trarifadtions  oflale  and  purchafe — 
in  France  ; and  in  point  of  fail,  that  the  French  gold  pieces  of 
20,  10,  and  5 francs  form,  relatively  to  the  national  circulation, 
as  compact  an  aggregate  as  the  Englifti  circulation  of  fove- 
reit^nsand  half-foverei2:ns.  France  has  eftablifhed,  like  England, 
» a token  money  for  all  the  fubdivifional  filver  coins  lefs  in  value 

than  the  fmalleft  gold  coin,  the  5-franc  piece.  But  the  filver 
5-franc  pieces  are  entirely  eliminated  from  the  French  cir- 
culation, and  until  the  Englifti  fyftem  of  filver  token  money 
was  adopted,  there  was  a drain,  of  almoft  as  inconvenient  a 
character,  of  the  2-franc  pieces  and  filver  coins  of  lower 
denominations.  The  interruptions  to  trade  were  moft  ferious 
until  a remedy  was  applied.  The  agio,  or  premium,  on  filver 
was  reported  to  the  Minifter  of  Finance,  in  1857,  as  having 
caufed  a prefling  fcarcity  of  filver  change  in  no  lefs  than  thirty 
of  the  departments.  A majority  of  the  CommifTion  of  Enquiry 
^ were  even  in  favour  of  a temporary  and  exceptional  reftoration 

of  the  anti- economical  policy  of  an  export  duty  on  filver,  a 
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meafure  which  would  clearly  have  failed  to  produce  any  but  a 
momentary  efFe£f.  W e cannot,  however,  be  furprifed  that  fome 
panic  fhould  have  been  felt,  when  the  agio  on  filver  was  at  one 
time  in  1859  7 cent,  at  Marfeilles.  The  ordinary 

current  premium  of  25  or  30  per  mille  gave  the  holders  of  filver 
a very  handfome  profit  in  parting  with  their  franc-pieces  to 
refiners  and  exporters.  Debtors  had  to  the  fulleft  extent  the 
power  of  difcharging  their  obligations  in  gold.  Article  1190  of 
the  Code  Napoleon,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  article 
which  precedes  it,  gave  them  a clear  option  : “/^  choix 
appartient  au  debiteur  (d’une  obligation  alternative^  i.e.^  to  pay 
in  filver  or  gold  )^f’iln*a  pas  etd  exprejjement  auordi  au  crcancier 

No  French  creditors  had  ever  thought  of  ftipulating  from 
their  debtors  that  the  payment  fhould  be  in  a particular  metal, 
but  they  have  naturally  become  anxious  at  their  profpe£fs,  in 
prefence  of  the  law  of  the  7th  Germinal,  year  XI.,  which 
leaves  all  the  chances  of  future  profit  in  the  power  of  debtors, 
fo  that  the  payers  of  perpetual  rents  or  intereft  (including  the 
Government),  will,  under  that  law,  have  the  power  of  making 
payments  in  filver,  whenever  that  metal,  as  compared  with  gold, 
becomes  the  cheaper  one  of  the  two  for  the  difcharge  of  their 
obligation.  Thefe  are  the  reafons  which  fortify  the  pofition  of 
the  advocates  in  France  of  a cancelment  of  the  double  ftandard, 
and  of  refort,  like  Ruffia,  Portugal,  and  the  Brazils,  to  the 
fyftem  of  a fingle  gold  ftandard,  the  unit  of  which  would  be 
the  gold  franc^  the  weight  of  which  is  fixed  at  0‘3226  grammes, 
0*29035  pure  gold,  and  the  remaining  tenth,  or  0*03226,  alloy. 
“ II  faut  done  fuivre  Fexemple  donne  par  I Angleterre^  e'est  a dire 
par  le  peuple  qui  entend  le  mieux  et  les  principes  de  I Economic 
politique  et  les  grandes  loix  du  commerce”  was  the  flattering  lan- 
guage adopted  by  the  French  Commiflion  of  1857. 

We  ought,  in  England,  to  admit  that  we  alfo  have  much  to 
learn  from  France  in  matters  of  currency,  and  to  be  ready  to 
appreciate  the  confiftent  and  zealous  endeavours  of  many  of 
her  public  men,  to  dilTeminate  found  principles  in  this  queftion 
of  international  coinage,  fuited,  as  they  really  are,  to  promote  the 
harmony  and  good-will  of  neighbouring  nations.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French — whofe  influence  on  any  international  queftion 
is  fo  defervedly  great — is  alfo  confidered  to  be  very  decidedly 
favourable  to  an  international  coinage ; and  it  yet  remains  to  be 
feen  whether,  under  his  aufpices,  a Ample  and  pra6ficable  plan. 
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fuch  as  has  been  very  inadequately  flcetched  in  the  preceding 
pages,  may  not,  at  no  diftant  date,  be  fubmitted  for  the  delibe- 
ration of  Englilh  ftatefmen.  It  will  doubtlefs  be  conceived  on 
a broad  and  cofmopolitan  bafis,  and  in  a generous  fpirit ; and 
offered  on  fuch  terms,  it  will,  we  truft,  be  received  and  con- 
fidered with  the  attention  and  favour  it  fo  fully  merits.  The 
beft  practical  method  may  perhaps  be  finally  fuggefted  by  the 
appointment  of  international  delegates,  accredited  by  their  re- 
fpeHive  governments,  to  meet  at  an  early  period  for  the  complete 
fettlement  of  the  groundwork  of  a monetary  federation  between 
the  leading  European  and  American  States. 


II. 

The  decimal  coinage  queftion  has  now  been  nearly  halfa  cen- 
tury before  Parliament  and  under  public  difeuflion.  The  intereft 
at  one  time  adlively  taken  in  it  has  now  fomewhat  waned,  but 
will  not  the  lefs  certainly  revive,  as  foon  as  a greater  quiet  in 
parliamentary  and  minifterial  arrangements  {hall  prefent  a more 
aufpicious  occafion  for  its  final  fettlement. 

All  who  are  interefted  in  the  international,  as  well  as 
domeftic  advantages,  to  be  gained  by  the  projedled  decimaliza- 
tion of  our  coins  of  circulation  and  of  account,  are  naturally 
furprifed  that  after  fo  much  debate  and  criticifm  upon  the 
alleged,  but  unproved  difficulties  of  carrying  out  a fcheme 
which  has  only  been  partially  put  into  execution  by  the  coinage 
of  florins,  and  after  the  large  collection  of  evidence  from 
perfons  whom  the  Government  invited  to  give  their  opinions 
for  and  againft  the  fuggefted  reform,  Minifters  fhould,  one  after 
the  other,  hefitats  to  take  the  required  refponfibilityofearryingout 
a plan  fo  highly  approved  by  large  majorities  in  Parliament ; and 
that  the  repeated  plea  of  want  of  full  information  fhould  be 
urged  for  further  adjournment  of  any  pofitive  aClion  in  it. 

One  of  the  Royal  Commiflioners  on  decimal  coinage  is 
reported  as  having  ftated  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  working-clafTes  would  adopt  the  decimal 
fyftem.  This  is  probably  an  entire  mifapprehenfion,  both  of 
the  intelligence  generally,  and  arithmetical  quicknefs  fpecially, 
of  our  working  clafles.  If,  however,  the  meaning  be  that  the 
public  fhould  be  entirely  quiefeent  in  the  matter  until  the 
working-clafles,  as  a body,  initiate  an  agitation  for  the  altera- 
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tion  of  our  coinage,  they  may  indeed  be  deftined  to  wait  until 
the  Greek  Calends ! There  is,  notwithftanding,  and  fortu- 
nately, too,  for  the  movement  in  its  favour,  a large  fedlion  of 
the  workin2;-clalles  of  a higher  grade — fcientific,  commercial, 
educational,  profeflional — who  would  gladly  adopt  a complete 
fyftem  for  decimalizing  the  coinage,  if  it  can  be  framed  in 
fuch  a way  as  not  materially  and  violently  to  difturb  the  exifting 
admitted  conveniences,  in  fome  refpects,  of  our  prefent  fyftem. 

With  energy  enough  to  diftinguilh  us  pre-eminently  amongft 
nations  as  a people  of  adfion,  our  want  of  adaptability  in 
matters  of  this  kind  is  alfo  fomewhat  notorious.  A Minifter 
of  Finance  in  Belgium  truly  faid  that  monetary  queftions 
remain  for  ever  obfcure  to  the  million  [pour  la  foule ) in  fpite 
of  tlie  real  focial  importance  they  poffefs.  Foreign  ftatefmen, 
on  fuch  grounds,  conHder  it  a duty  to  lead  the  way  in  any 
ufeful  meafure  connected  with  ftandardsand  fyftems  of  currency 
and  metallic  circulation,  rather  than  to  leave  the  waiting  public  to 
take  the  refponfibility  of  the  initiative. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  by  the  death  of  the  Prince  Confort 
we  have  in  England  fuftained  the  lofs  of  a perfonage  who,  by 
his  high  influence  and  fympathies  for  focial  improvement  would 
have  materially  aided  this  very  queftion  of  decimal  coinage  in 
its  gradual,  but  certain,  approach  to  a complete  fyftem.  In 
the  laft  addrefs  made  by  the  Prince,  to  a large  public  alTemblage 
— we  refer  to  his  inaugural  addrefs  to  the  International 
Statiftical  Congrefs  which  met  in  London  in  July,  i860 — he 
fpoke  with  force  and  emphafis  upon  the  difficulties  and 
impediments  arifing  from  the  different  weights,  meafures,  and 
currencies  of  Europe,  and  at  the  fame  time  (moft  wifely,  as  it 
appeared  to  us)  recommended  the  retention  of  the  pound  as 
the  largeft  (and  therefore  the  most  convenient)  unit,  and  as 
offering  with  its  tenth  part,  the  florin,  great  advantages, 
particularly  if  further  fuhdivided. 

The  recent  monetary  convention  entered  into  by  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland — and  which  has  been  fully 
deferibed  in  the  firft  part  of  the  prefent  paper— is  very 
deferving  of  public  attention  in  England,  and  opens  a means 
which  the  firff  Miniihy  firmly  eftablifhed  in  Parliamentary 
majorities  ought  to  avail  itfelf  of,  to  introduce  a meafure  for 
decimalizing  the  lower  denominations  of  the  coinage  below 
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the  florin.  And  the  opportunity  would  be  an  excellent  one, 
for,  at  the  fame  time,  (in  the  way  already  pointed  out)  render- 
ing our  coinage  international  in  conne<Elion  with  the  countries 
which  have  joined  the  convention,  and  the  other  countries  which 
are  certain,  at  no  diftant  date,  to  give  in  their  adhefion  to  it. 

It  is  propofed,  in  this  concluding  fediion  of  our  remarks,  to 
give  ( I ) a brief  memorandum  as  to  the  various  occafions  when 
the  queftion  has  been  confidered  by  Parliament  and  Minifters, 
&c.,  with  the  refults  ; and  then  (2)  to  offer  a fketch  of  a 
Ample  plan  to  avoid  almoft  every  difficulty  which  has  been  ever 
urged — with  any  reafonable  foundation — againft  the  entire  and 
eafy  decimalization  of  the  pound  fterling  below  the  florin. 

(I.)  Brief  memorandum  of  the  Parliamentary  and  public 
hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  decimalization  of  the 
pound  fterling.* 

i8z4, — Sir  John  Wrottefley 
moves,  in  the  Houle  of  Commons, 
for  enquiry  as  to  the  poflibility  of 
a decimal  fubdivilion  of  the  pound 
fterling  into  double  Ihillings  (/>  , 
what  were  fubfequently  called 
florins)andintofarthingsof  i,ooo(/>., 
info  what  are  now  proposed  to  be 
called  mils)  inftead  of  960  to  the 
pound. 

1841. — The  Aftronomer  Royal 
(Airy)  and  feven  other  eminent 
fcientific  men  appointed  Commi.s- 
lioners  for  a reftoration  of  the 
ftandards  of  weights  and  meafures 
deftroyed  at  the  fire  which  burnt 
down  the  Houfes  of  Parliament. 

They  report  unrefervedly  in  favour 
of  a decimal  fubdivilion  of  the 
pound  fterling,  and  upon  the  facility 
of  interpofing  between  the  pound 
and  the  (hilling  a new  coin  equiva- 
lent to  two  Ihillings,  to  be  called  by  a 
diftinilive  name,  and  of  confider- 
ing  the  farthing,  no^v  palfing  as  the 
part  of  a pound,  as  the 
part  of  that  unit,  of  eftablirtiing  a 
coin  of  value  equal  to  i^th  part  of 
the  pound,  and  of  circulating  be- 

* In  drawing  up  this  precis  we  have  availed  ourfelves,  to  fome  extent,  of 
the  particulars  given  in  the  Parliamentary  report  of  the  decimal  commillioa 
of  1857.  Our  limits  of  courfe  compel  a very  abridged  ftatement. 

C 2 


Refult, — Motion  oppofed  by  the 
Government  on  the  plea  of  incon- 
venience in  carrying  it  out.  Advan- 
tages of  the  plan  neverthelefs 
admitted.  Motion  withdrawn,  on 
the  Government  giving  a pledge 
(carried  out  in  1826)  that  the 
currency  of  Ireland  Ihould  be  as- 
limilated  with  that  of  England, 

Refult. — Attention  of  the  public 
much  direfled  to  the  fuhjefl. 
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ikies  thefe  principal  members  of  a 
(iecimal  coinage,  othercoins  ofvaliies 
rearing  a limple  relation  to  them, 
inducing  coin'*  of  the  fame  value  as 
the  prefcnt  ftiilling  and  fixpence, 
1843. — fecond  commifTion, 
confiding  of  the  fame  commiiTioners 
as  the  commiflion  of  1841,  with  a 
few  additional  fcientific  men  ap- 
}>ointed  for  the  fame  purpofe. 


1847. — Sir  John  Bowring,  M.P., 
moves  for  an  addrefs  to  the  Crown 
in  favour  of  the  coinage  of  fdver 
pieces  of  y\jth  and  ^^oth  of  the 
pound. 


1853.  March. — The  commiflion- 
ers  appointed  in  1843  wrote  to  Mr. 
Gladftone,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, ftrongly  urging  the  Govern- 
ment to  ifl'ue  copper  coins  related  to 
the  millennial  fubdivifion  of  the 
pound  fterllng,  and  of  the  value  of 

iooo^^>  and  toVo^^  ^ 

pound  (differing  little  from  the 
farthing,  the  halfpenny,  and  the 
penny)  might  be  extenfively  ufed  by 
the  public  without  prefent  incon- 
venience, while  the  infcription  of 

their  values,  as  eftimated  in  the 

decimal  fcale,  would  afford  the 
means  of  fliortly  introducing  that 
fcale  throughout  the  entire  fyltem. 

1853.  April. — A fde£l  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
praclicability  and  advantages  or 
olherwife  of  a decimal  fyftem  of 

coinage. 

Auguft,  1853. — Committee  re- 
port to  Houfe  of  Commons.  The 
pound  fterling  recommended  as  the 
unit  of  the  new  f)  ftem  of  coinage, 

Conlidering  that  the  pound  is  the 
prefent  ftandaid,  and  therefore  affo- 
ciated  with  all  our  Idea^  of  money 
value, 'and  that  it  is  tl^.e  bafis  on 
which  all  our  exchange  operations 
with  the  whole  world  red,  any 
alteration  of  it  would  lea  i to  infinite 


Refult. — Thiscommiflion  propofed 
that  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  of  1841  fliould  he  carried 
out.  The  Government  took  no 
fteps,  and  the  matter  remained  in 
abeyance  until  1847,  when  Sir  John 
Bowring  brought  it  again  before 
the  Houfe  of  Commons 

Refult. — The  Government  con- 
fldered  that  the  firft  fl:ep  in  the 
decimal  fyftem  fhould  be  tocftablifti 
a coin  equal  to  of  a pound. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  modern 
Englifti  florin,  ftamped  One-tenth 
of  a Pounds  the  mintage  of  which 
was  immediately  faniStioned. 

Refult. — Mr.  Gladflone  (in  April, 
1853)  declines  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  make  any  change 
with  refpeft  to  the  copper  coinage, 
and  declares  that  the  altering  of  the 
value  of  thofe  particular  coins, 
which  are  in  point  of  fa6l  the 
meaiurts  of  value  and  the  bafis  of 
the  idea  of  value  of  the  mafs 
of  the  people,  was  a very 
ferious  matter  indeed,  and  one 
which  ought  not  to  be  undertaken 
on  any  mere  abftra*5t  opinions  and 
confiderations  without  fully  afeer- 
taining  that  the  ground  under  foot 
was  fecure,  but  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  agree  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a fele6t  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  fubje6l. 

Refuit, — The  twenty-five  witneffes 
examined  were  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending a decimal  coinage,  and  in 
fact,  with  one  exception,  lupported 
the  Pound  ond  Mil  Scheme, 

Refult, — In  confequence  of  the 
report  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee being  unhefitatingly  in  favour 
of  an  almoft  immediate  carrying  out 
of  the  details  of  the  decimal  fyftem 
to  the  coinage  below  the  florin,  the 
matter  immediately  attrafted  very 
great  public  attention,  and  many 
were  the  oifciiflions  which  enfued  5 
particularly  as  rival  plans  for  dis- 
continuing the  pound  as  the  future 
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complication  and  embarrafl'ment  in 
our  commercial  dealings;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  its  retention  would 
afford  the  means  of  introducing  the 
decimal  fyftem  with  the  minimum 
of  change.’*  The  Committee  “having 
well  weighed  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  cxifting  fyftem  of 
coinage  and  the  decimal  fyftem,  and 
the  obftacles  which  muft  neceffarily 
be  met  with  in  paffing  from  one  to 
the  other,  defire  to  repeat  tlieir 
decided  opinion  of  the  fuperior 
advantages  of  the  decimal  fyftem, 
and  to  record  their  conviftion  that 
the  obftacles  referred  to  are  not  of  a 
nature  to  create  any  doubt  of  the 
expediency  of  introducing  that 
fyftem  as  foon  as  the  requifite  pre- 
parations (hall  have  been  made  for 
the  purpole  by  means  of  cautious 
but  decifive  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.” 

June,  1854. — An  affociation, 
called  the  Decimal  Affociation,  was 
formed,  having  for  its  chief  objeft 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  decimal 
fyftem  in  coins  of  account  and  cir- 
culation bafed  upon  the  pound  and 
mil  fcheme.  The  chairman  of  this 
affociation,  the  late  Mr.  Wm. 
Brown,  M.P.,  had  previoufty,  in  a 
letter  dated  Richmond  Hill,  near 
Liverpool,  13th  December,  1853, 
addreffed  to  Mr.  Francis  Shand, 
Prefident  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  given  an  excellent 
epitome  of  the  leading  refults  of  the 
fcientific  and  practical  evidence  print- 
ed in  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee.  We  regretthat  our  fpace 
is  infuflicient  to  admit  of  the  letter 
being  reprinted  in  full.  Two  or 
three  paragraphs  as  to  the^  ability 
of  the  poorer  claffes  to  comprehend 
the  advantages  of  the  fyftem,  are 
however  fo  appofite  that  we  are 
tempted  to  extra6l  them.  “ The 
Duke  of  Leinfter  gave  us  informa- 
tion, that  when  the  Irifli  currency 
w^as  changed  from  13d.  Irifh  to  lad. 
Englifti,  it  was  foon  underftood  by 
the  poor,  and  no  difficulty  arole 
with  them.”  I am  quite  Ju^e  that 
the  intelligence  and  aptitude  of 


I unit  were  zealoiifiy  put  forward  by 
' their  advocates.  The  farthing, 

! halfpenny,  penny,  ten-pence, 
twenty-pence,  four  fliilllngs,  eight 
fliillings,  crown,  ten  fliillings, 

: guinea,  were  all  fuggefted  as 
better  bafes  than  the  pound  fterling 
in  a decimal  fyftem.  The  penny, 

I halfpenny,  farthing,  and  ten-penny 
fehemes,  were  the  beft  fupported  of 
I thefe  oppofition  methods,  but  all 
four  of  thefe  fail  by  difturbing  the 
pound  fterling  to  an  impradlicable 
extent,  as  they  make  the  pound 
equal  to  ,^1.  os.  lod. 


Refult. — The  labours  of  the 
Decimal  Affociation  were  very 
fuccef^ful  in  fecuring  favour  from 
the  mercantile  and  fcientific  com- 
munities for  the  immediate  intro- 
duflion  of  the  pound  and  mil 
scheme.  But,  although  they  waited 
with  very  influential  deputations  on 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.Giadftone),  and  on  the  Premier 
(Lord  Palmerfton*,they  obtained  but 
fcanty  fympathy  from  them,  am! 
but  little  more  from  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  following  extracts 
from  Mr.  Gladftone’s  remarks  in 
reply  to  one  of  thefe  deputations 
w’ill  (how  the  difpofition  of  Minis- 
ters to  adjourn  the  matter  in- 
definitely. The  Right  Hon.  gentle- 
man remarked — “ It  is  true  that 
thofe  people  who  have  ftudied  and 
paid  attention  to  the  quefiion  of  a 
decimal  coinage  are  unanimous  in 
recommending  it  on  account  of  the 
many  advantages  it  poffeffcs  over 
all  other  fyltems.  Now  the  people 
who  have  fo  ftudied  the  queftion 
are  gentlemen  who  have  been  more 
or  lefs  afeively  engaged  in  com- 
mercial purfuitsj  but  the  public  at 
large  do  not  feem  to  be  acquainted 
with  it.  It  is,  as  you  are  aware,  the 
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the  labouring  claffes^  readily  to  com-  \ enormous  maffes  of  the  community 
prebend  and  underftand  any  change  who  have  immenie  bufinefs  to 
in  the  <value  of  our  coin  and  its  tranfafl  that  mull  guide  the  Govern- 
ad<vantagesy  are  not  fuffiaently  ap-  ment  in  the  matter.  They  are  attach- 
predated.  Dr.  Bowring  * fays  ed  to  the  prelent  arrangement  of  the 
that  his  Chintfe  fervant,  and  a currency,  as  it  admits  of  the  diflfer- 
Chinefeboy  in  his  fervice,  by  theufe  ent  fyitcms  of  divifors,  and  is  the 
of  decimals,  were  rapid  and  accurate  bafis  of  all  their  notions  of  value." 
calculators.  He  never  knew  them  « It  has  alfo  many  facilities  of 
to  make  a miliake ; they  were  an  divifion  which  you  mull  lofe  if  you 
over-match  for  him  in  the  ufe  of  abandon  it.  It  is  impoflible  for  you 
figures,  and  he  never  met  a China-  not  to  be  llruck  with  this— an 
man  who  had  not  theie  advantages."  advantage  which  takes  its  origin 
A moil  influential  meeting  was  from  the  number  of  faflors  which 
Ihortly  afterwards  held  at  Liverpool.  [ a combination  of  the  decimal  with 
The  opinion  of  the  leading  mer-  [ the  duodecimals  give  rife  to.  With 
chants  of  that  city  was  exprelTed  | the  Government  "it  is  impolTible  not 
in  the  refolution  “that  as  the  tobefo  flruck.f  Again, iris fo wound 
decimal  lyftem  of  money  and  up  with  the  habits  of  the  people 
accounts  affords  great  facility,  and  that  it  would  not  be  advilable  to 
is  more  clear,  fiinplc,  and  corie6l  have  recourfe  to  any  change  in  it, 
than  that  at  prelent  in  ufe  in  this  unlefs  we  had  clear  evidence  that  it 
country,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  I was  one  the  people  themfclves 
the  interells  of  trade  and  commerce  i required  and  underllood.  . . I 

that  it  lliould  be  adopted."  , frankly  own  I am  by  no  means  con- 

The  Council  of  the  Decimal  vinced  that  you  can  get  rid  of  the 
Aflbciation,  whofe  head  quarters  penny.  . . I would  only  alk  you, 

were  in  London,  included  Lord  are  the  people  prepared  for  the 
Stanley,  Profeflbr  de  Morgan,  Mr.  change  ? all  I can  fay  is,  that  I 
Crawford,  M.P.,  ihe  late  Dean  of  | cannot  take  any  decilive  flep  until 
Ely,  and  many  other  diilinguifhed  | we  are  fatisfied  that  the  fubjefl  has 
men.  The  Council  were  untiring  been  thoroughly  fifted,  and  is  well 
in  their  exertions  in  dillributing  underllood  by  the  public. 
many  thoufands  of  pamphlets  on  the  j 

Now  Sir  John  Bowring— this  gentleman  has  moft  conliftently  and 
ably  advocated  the  decimal  fyftem  in  his  work  on  the  fubje6l,  as  well  as  in 
Parliament,  and  at  many  meetings  of  fcientific  bodies.  His  unwearied 
exertions  deferve  the  gratitude  of  the  public.  The  fame  may  be  faid  as  to 
Profclfor  de  Morgan  and  the  late  Mr.  W.  Brown,  M.P. 

f There  is  nothing  very  mnjel  in  this  to  ftrike  any  one.  All  the  nations, 
except  Great  Britain,  which  in  ancient  days  had  vigelimal  and  duodecimal 
notation  in  their  currency  of  account  have  fince  given  it  up.  Cuthbert 
Tonltall,  when  Bifhop  ele6l  of  London,  printed,  in  1522,  his  learned  and 
elegant  treatife  on  Arithmetic,  in  which  he  remarked  upon  the  then  widely- 
Imead  cultom  ot  keeping  accounts  in  twenties  and  twelves  as  fubdivifions  of 
the  nominal  pound  and  fhilling.  We  quote  from  page  272  of  the  Paris 
edition  of  1529  of  the  Bifhop’s  Ars  supputandi,  “Nunc  aetate  nollra  apud 
lingulas  pern*  nationes  aurei  pro  regum  aut  principum  arbitrio  varium 
habent  precium ; lie  librae,  fic  folidi,  ut  nunc  lunt  vocabula;  magnam  pro 
regionibus  diverfitatem  habent.  Caeterum  illud  mirum  vldetur ; quomodo 
in  tanta  librarum  et  lolidorum  aeftimationis  differentia,  pro  luo  cujufque 
regionis  more,  multae  tamen  nationes  confentiunt ; ut  vulgari  lingua  folidum 
vocent,  quod  denaiiolos  duodccim  vidgares  complcditur,  libram  quod 
lt»lido>  vigiuti." 
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decimal  queflion,  and  in  llimulating  ^ 
the  fcientific  focieties  of  London  to  | 
receive  papers  and  encourage  dis-  j 
cuflion  on  the  advantages  of  the 
completion  of  the  decimal  coinage 
from  the  florin  downward. 

June,  1855. — The  late  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Brown  moved  three  refolutions 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  : — 

1.  — That  in  the  opinion  of  this 

Houfe,  the  initiation  of  the 
decimal  lyflem  by  the  iffue  of 
the  florin  has  been  eminently  fuc- 
cefsful  and  fatisfaftory. 

2.  — That  a further  extenfion  of  the 
fyftem  will  be  of  public  advan- 
tage. 

3.  — That  an  humble  addrefs  be  pre- 
fented  to  her  Majefty,  praying 
that  ftie  wdll  be  gracioufly  pleafed 
to  complete  the  decimal  fcale, 
with  the  pound  and  florin,  as  fug- 
gefted  by  two  commiflions  and 
a committee  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  by  authorizing  the 
iffue  of  filver  coins  to  reprefent 
the  value  of  the  one-hundredth 
part  of  a pound,  and  copper  coins 
to  reprefent  the  one-thoufandth 
part  of  a pound,  to  be  called  cents 
and  mils  refpeftively,  or  to  bear 
fuch  other  names  as  to  her 
Majefty  may  feem  advifable. 

1856.— The  Decimal  AfTociatlon 

immediately  fet  themfelves  to  w’ork 
to  improve  the  opportunity  afforded 


Refult. — The  firft  of  the  relblu- 
tions  propofed  by  Mr.  W,  Brown, 
M.P.,  was  carried  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  by  a majority  of  135  to 
36.  The  fecond  refolution  w'as 
carried  without  a divifion.  The 
third  refolution  was  withdrawn. 

: The  Government  ftill  maintained 
the  policy  of  more  delay  and  more 
enquiry,  and  (as  ftated  by  the 
Decimal  Coinage  Commiflloners  in 
I commenting  on  this  debate)  urged 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  make  a 
change  which  would  fo  deeply  affe6l 
the  interefts  of  the  poorer  clajfes  ^ 

\ w'ithout  much  more  inveftigation 
than  had  yet  been  given  to  it,  and 
gave  an  aflurance  that  the  fubjeft 
I fhould  receive  the  moft  careful 
I conlideration  poflible.f 


Refult, — A Royal  Commiffion 
, confining  of  the  late  Lord  Mont- 
‘ eagle.  Lord  Overftone,  and  Mr.  J. 


* It  is  truly  amufing  to  note  this  cuckoo-cry  (fo  oft  repeated  in  this 
decimal  queflion)  of  the  difficulties  which  the  poorer  f.'J  claffes  will  have 
to  comprehend  that  the  pound  fterling  w'ill  in  future  divide  decimally  into 
1 ,000  mils  or  new'  farthings  inftead  of  the  prefent  960  farthings,  and  that  the  4 
mil  or  new  penny-piece  wdll  in  future  be  as  ufeful  to  them  as  the  deeply-to- 
he-regretted,  never-to-be-forgotten,  prefent  or  old,  penny  of  4 farthing.s. 
The  fa6l  is,  that  Minillers  have  hitherto  been  always  anxious  to  fliift  the 
burden  and  rel'ponfibility  of  carrying  out  the  change  on  the  flioulders  ot 
fome  future  miniftiy.  But  Mr.  Gladftone  rather  iipfet  his  argument  (in 
the  remarks  by  him  w'C  have  above  quoted)  when  he  feparated  the 
unanimity  of  the  commercial  and  ftudious  people  who  approved  the  decimal 
plan,  from  the  “enormous  maffes  of  the  community  who  have  immenfe 
bufinefs  to  tranfa6l  and  wdio  are  to  be  the  Government  guides  in  the  matter." 
The  poorer  ciafles  are  of  courl'e  the  maffes,  but  where  is  their  immenie 
bufinefs  to  fuffer  from  the  change  ? 

I This  kind  of  affurance  has  been  the  courteous  but  really  imfympathetic 
reply  of  Miniftei's  to  all  the  deputations  on  the  fubjed  at  which  the  writer  ha- 
been  prefent. 
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by  the  obviuully  great  fuccefs  of  the 
refolutions  moved  in  the  Houle  of 
Commons  by  their  Chairman. 
Further  interviews  took  place  with 
the  Premier  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer, 

The  City  of  London  prefented  to 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  a moft 
iniluentially  figned  petition  from  its 
thief  citizens  and  their  employes 
praying  that  the  needful  mtafures 
ihould  be  taken  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  introduction  of  a decimal 
1‘yftem  of  coinage  and  accounts.  In 
this  petition  it  was  alfo  averred  that 
any  other  mode  of  decimalizing  our 
currency  than  from  pound donvn- 
^vard  is  altogether  impracticable — 
that  the  pound  conftitutes  an 
Englilh  national  fixed  idea  of 
value  and  pofition,and  is  alfociated 
with  every  exiiting  contraCt,  and 
every  comparifon  of  paft  revenue, 
expenditure  and  price,  and  mull  be 
retained. 

Petitions  were  alfo  prepared,  under 
the  aulpices  of  the  Decimal  Alfocia- 
tion,  for  prefentation  by  fchool- 
malters  and  teachers,  and  by 
operatives,  letting  forth  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  the  propofed 
change. 


G.  Hubbard,  M.P.,  was  appointed 
on  the  xft  November,  1856,  for 
confidering  how  far  it  may  be 
practicable  and  advifable  to  intro- 
duce the  principle  of  decimal 
divifion  into  the  coinage  of  the 
United  Kingdom.* 

Thefe  Commillioners  thereupon 
applied  themlelves  to  the  talk  of 
colleClinff  frelh  evidence  from  wit- 

o , . c 

nelies,  and  to  the  preparation  ot  a 
feries  of  queftions  addrelTed  to  her 
Majefty’s  Minlllers  or  Confular 
officers  in  foreign  countries  where  a 
decimal  coinage  had  been  intro- 
duced, with  the  view  of  colleCling 
information  on  the  previous  Hate 
of  the  coinage,  the  reafons  which  led 
to  the  introduClion  of  the  decimal 
coinage,  the  difficulties  w^hich  had 
been  found  to  attend  the  change, 
the  extent  to  which  the  decimal 
coinage  had  been  brought  into 
practical  ufe,  and  the  relult  how  far 
latisfaClory  or  otherwife. 

A preliminaiy  report  was  made 
in  April,  1857,  by  the  three  Com- 
miffioners,  and  a final  report  two 
years  later,  in  April,  1859,  by  two 
of  the  Commiffioners,  Lord  Over- 
ftone  and  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commiffion  (the  late 
Lord  Monteagle)  having  refigned 
in  the  Intervening  period. 


The  final  Report  of  the  Royal  CommilTioners  dated  5th 
April,  1859,  includes  twelve  Refolutions,  nearly  all  of  a moft 
difcouraging  character,  and  adapted  to  aid  any  prefent  or  future 
minifter  who  may  defire  to  poftpone  the  further  decimaliza- 
tion of  the  pound  fterling,  during  at  leaft  the  lifetime  of  the 
prefent  generation. 


» Th  is  reference  to  confider  the  praClicability  and  advilability  of 
introducing  the  principle  of  decimal  divifion  into  the  coinage,  is,  to  our 
minu,  quite  inexplicable.  If  literally  conilrued,  it  fliows  entire  forgetful- 
nefs  of  the  introduClion  of  the  principle,  avow^tdly  and  diftinCHy  nine  years 
before,  when,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Crown  and  Parliatnent,  the 
florin,  or  tenth  of  the  pound,  was  authorized.  The  feven  million  florin 
pieces  w'hich  had  been  coined  from  1849  were  fo  many  material 

protefts  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  terms  of  this  commillion. 
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The  following  are  the  Refolutions  : — 

“ I.  That  the  circumftanccs  under  which  decimal  coinage  has  been  intro- 
duced in  foreign  countries,  although  affoiding  both  inftru^ion  and  warning 
to  us,  differ  in  many  important  refpcCls  from  thofe  which  exift  in  this 
country,  and  therefore  no  fafe  conclufions  for  our  guidance  can  be  drawn 
from  the  examples,  more  or  lefs  fatisfactory,  of  other  countries. 

2,  That  there  appears  to  be  no  approach  to  unanimity  of  opinion,  on  the 
queftion  of  the  introduClion  of  decimal  coinage,  in  the  conimcrcial  or  other 
claffes  of  the  community. 

“ 3.  That  it  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  any  ufeful  conclufion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  decimal  principle  in  the  abllraCl, 

“ DUlinCl  and  peculiar  difficulties  attend  each  feparate  form  in  which  it  has 
been  propofed  to  introduce  the  decimal  princjple  into  the  coinage  of  the 
country.  A decimal  coinage  founded  on  the  penny  neceffarily  eje<5ls  the 
pound  llerling,  whiUl  a decimal  coinage  founded  on  the  pound  muff  involve 
all  the  inconveniences  attending  the  abandonment  of  the  penny. 

‘‘4.  That  although  many  important  advantages  would  attend  a decimal 
coinage  founded  on  the  penny,  as  compared  with  the  pound  and  mil  fcheme, 
yet  that  a coinage  which  neceffarily  involves  the  difturbance  of  the  pound 
llerling  would,  in  the  prefent  Hate  of  public  teeling,  be  unadvifable,  and,  in 
favSl,  impra6licable. 

“ 5.  That  the  pound  and  mil  fcheme  is  the  only  form  in  which,  under  the 
prefent  ftate  of  public  feeling  in  this  country  on  the  queftion,  the  introduc- 
tion ot  the  decimal  principle  into  our  coinage  can  be  contemplated  with 
any  reafonable  probability  of  fufficient  fupport. 

‘‘6.  That  as  regards  paper  calculations  there  appears  to  be  a preponde- 
rance of  advantage  on  the  fide  of  decimal  coinage;  but  the  extent  of  the 
fuperiority  in  that  refpefl  may  be  the  fubjeft  of  much  difference  of  opinion, 

“ 7.  That  as  regards  the  comparative  convenience  of  our  prefent  coinage 
and  of  the  pound  and  mil  fcheme,  for  the  reckonings  of  the  fliop  and  the 
market,  and  for  mental  calculations  generally,  the  fuperiority  refts  with  the 
prefent  fyfttm,  in  conlequence,  principally,  of  the  more  convenient  divifi- 
bdity  of  4. 12,  and  20,  as  compared  with  10,  and  the  facility  for  a fucceffive 
divifion  by  2,  that  is,  for  repeated  halving,  in  correfpondence  with  the 
natural  and  ncccffary  tendency  to  this  mode  of  fubdividing  all  material 
things,  and  with  the  prevalence  of  binary  fteps  in  the  divifion  of  our 
weights  and  meafures, 

8.  That  as  regards  the  comparative  convenience  of  the  coins  provided 
by  the  rival  fyftems,  the  advantage  appears  to  reft  with  our  prefent  coinage. 

“9.  That  the  particular  form  of  decimal  coinage  propofed  as  the  pound 
and  mil  fcheme  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a well-affured  or  demonftrated 
improvement  on  our  prefent  coinage  5 but  muft  rather  be  confidered  as  an 
experiment  of  very  doubtful  refult,  accompanied,  beyond  all  queftion,  by 
many  ferious  tranfilional  difficulties. 

“ 10.  That  thefe  difficulties  are  partly  of  a moral  chara6ler,  arifing  from 
the  violent  difturbance  of  eftabliflied  ufiiges  and  habits,  efpecially  amongft 
the  uneducated  claffes,  which  are  the  leaft  qualified  to  comprehend,  and  the 
leaft  difpofed  to  acquiefee  in  luch  difturbance  of  their  cuftomary  courfe  of 
afting  and  thinking  ; and  partly  of  a mechanical  chara6ler,  arifing  from 
the  non-interchangeability  of  the  old  and  the  new  coins. 

“11.  That  the  advantages  in  calculation  and  account-keeping  antici- 
pated from  a decimal  coinage  may,  to  a great  extent,  be  obtained  without 
any  difturbance  ot  our  prefent  coinage,  by  a more  extenfive  adoption  of  the 
pradice  now  in  ufe  at  the  National  Debt  Office,  and  in  the  principal  Affu- 
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ranee  Offices,  viz.,  of  reducing  money  to  decimals,  performing  the  required 
calculations  in  decimals,  and  tnen  reftoring  the  rel’ult  to  the  prefent  notation. 

“ I a.  That,  duly  weighing  the  foregoing  confiderations,  it  does  not 
appear  defirable,  under  exifting  circumftances,  while  our  weights  and 
mealures  remain  as  at  prefent,  and  fo  long  as  the  principle  on  which  their 
fimplification  ought  to  be  founded  is  undetermined,  to  difturb  the  eftablifhed 
habits  of  the  people  with  regard  to  the  coins  now  in  ufe,  by  a partial 
attempt  to  introduce  any  new  principle  into  the  coinage  alone.” 

During  the  feven  years  which  have  paffed  fince  April, 
1859,  when  the  Report  of  the  Commilfioners  was  made,  the 
“ reft  and  be  thankful  tone  ” of  its  Refolutions  appears  to  have 
been  fufficiently  powerful  to  deaden  any  further  active  agita- 
tion for  a decimalization  of  the  pound  from  the  florin  down- 
ward. In  confequence  alfo  of  the  deceafe  of  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Brown,  M.P.,  the  Decimal  AflTociation  appears  to  have  difeon- 
tinued  its  operations,  and  to  have  become  virtually  extin£t. 
We  hope,  however,  that  it  may  revive  with  increafed  ftrength 
and  influence,  and  at  an  early  period,  as  we  are  not  amongft 
thofe  who  deem  that  the  fuggefted  reform  will  be  eafier  accom- 
pliftied  at  a diftant  date  than  at  the  prefent  time,  particularly  as 
the  circumftances  of  the  recent  Currency  Convention  between 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  and  of  our  Englilh 
filver  coinage  being  fo  much  worn  by  ufe  as  to  require  a 
fpeedy  remelting,  are  both  favourable  to  adlion  being  taken 
almoft  immediately. 

Of  the  twelve  Refolutions  of  the  two  Royal  Commilfioners 
there  are  only  two  which  are  really  well-founded.  The  re- 
maining ten  are  miftaken  conclufions,  drawn  from  imperfedt 
premifes.  The  two  in  which  we  concur  are.  No.  5,  affirming 
that  the  pound  and  mil  fcheme  is  the  only  form  in  which  there 
would  be  reafonable  probability  of  fufficient  fupport  to  intro- 
duce the  decimal  principle  further  into  our  coinage,  and  No.  7, 
which  points  out  the  fuperiority  of  the  prefent  fyftem  of 
coinage  for  the  reckonings  of  the  Ihop  and  market,  in  its 
more  convenient  divifibility  of  the  fadfors  4,  1 2,  and  20,  as 
compared  with  10,  and  the  facility  for  a fucceffive  divifion  by 
2,  that  is,  for  repeated  halving. 

We  have  always  been  under  the  impreffion  that  the  Com- 
mittee which  reported  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  Auguft, 
1853,  recommended  the  withdrawal  of  the  half-crown 
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the  three-penny  and  four-penny  pieces,  and  the  introdudlion 
of  copper  coins  of  one,  two,  and  five  mils,  and  of  filver 
coins  of  10  and  20  mils,  might  have  made  a better  choice 
as  regards  fome  of  the  new  coins  to  be  introduced.*  Their 
propolltion  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  ftiilling  as 
50  mils,  and  of  the  fixpence  as  25  mils  exadlly,  has 
been  popularized  into  an  indifpenfable  part  of  the  decimal 
fcheme.  'Fhis  policy  of  conciliation,  by  promifing  to  retain 
all  our  prefent  filver  coins  fo  far  down  as  the  fixpence  inclu- 
five,  has  indeed  been  a policy  of  weaknefs,  as  it  has  opened 
up  a way  of  attack  by  the  enemies  of  the  whole  fcheme. 

The  cardinal  principle  that  ftiould  be  ftridtly  adhered  to  in  all 
coins  of  circulation  of  a low  enough  denomination  to  be 
mixed  up  with  the  daily,  nay  momently,  life  of  the  whole 
community,  as,  for  example,  is  the  cafe  with  the  ftiilling  and 
its  fubdivifions,  confifts  in  fuch  coins  being  arranged  accord- 
ing to  a fcale  that  fliall  admit  of  the  following  conditions:  — 
(i.)  Of  change  being  given  wholly  in  either  of  two  denomina- 
tions of  the  lower  fort,  fo  as  not  to  require  abfolutely  any 
mixing  up  of  various  forts  of  leffer  coins ; and  (2.),  of 
change  being  given  by  binary  fteps,  i.e.^  fufceptible  of  fuc- 
ceffive divifion  by  2,  which  is  an  advantage  pre-eminently 
attaching  to  our  exifting  fyftem  of  coinage. 

Such  a principle  would  be  entirely  loft  in  the  pradlical 
working  of  the  prefent  ftiilling  and  fixpence,  in  con- 
nection with  the  propofed  coinage  of  the  lower  denominations 
of  10  and  20  mils  in  filver,  and  i,  2,  and  5 mils  in  copper. 
Change  for  lay  a ftiilling,  or  50  mils,  is  required.  If  given  in 
2-mil  pieces  it  requires  25  of  them,  a moft  inconveniently 
large  number  to  count,  and  leading  to  lofs  of  time  in  the  in- 
numerable fmall  tranfaClions  of  daily  life.  In  fa£l,  giving 
change  for  a ftiilling  would  always  require,  as  at  prefent,  the 


* No  crowns,  half-crowns,  or  fourpenny  pieces  have  been  coined  re- 
cently, the  intention  being  to  gradually  let  them  dil'appear  from  the  circu- 
lation. The  crown  is  manifedly  far  too  big  for  modern  purfes.  The 
half-crown,  however,  has  its  friends  and  fpecial  ufes,  and,  if  the  multipli- 
cation of  fhe  number  of  coins  were  not  an  objeflion,  might  very  well  have 
been  contmued  with  the  florin  in  the  new  coinage.  As  the  eighth  of  a 
pound  it  falls  in  conveniently  not  only  with  the  duodecimal,  bur  with  the 
decimal  fcale  allb. 
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giver  of  change  to  offer  one  coin  of  the  next  denomination 
(the  fixpence)  in  filver,  and  the  remainder  in  copper  pieces  of 
the  fmalleft  poflible  number.  In  prefent  coinage  this  change 
confills  in  fix  of  the  penny-pieces  of  copper,  or  I2  halfpenny 
pieces,  or  a mixed  average  number,  (9)  of  penny  and  halfpenny 
pieces.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  change  for  fixpence  in 
copper*  is  involved  in  every  normal  change  of  (hillings  as 
well  as  fix-pences.  Flere,  with  i,  2,  or  5-mil  pieces,  there 
would  be  a complete  break  down.  Change  in  i-mil  pieces,  or 
new  farthings,  is  out  of  the  queftion ; in  2-mil  pieces,  or 
new  halfpence,  it  would  be  impoffible,  as  2 X 12  = 24,  or 
I mil  wanting.  In  5-miI  pieces  it  is  eafy,  as  5 X 5 = 25. 

But  whilft  this  one  way  of  giving  change  is  the  only 
way  which  would  be  pradficable,  it  is  fraught  with  intolerable 
inconvenience.  In  the  firft  place,  the  change  can  neither  be 
halved  nor  quartered  at  all,  although  the  fame  value  ; the  fix- 
pence  now  can  be,  by  recourfe  to  only  one  denomination  of 
leffer  coin  for  the  halving,  or  one  or  two  denominations  for  the 
quartering.  In  the  fecond  place,  what  is,  if  pofiible,  a more 
embarrafling  refult,  would  arife.  The  5-mil  piece  is  the  moft 
inconvenient  and  impradficable  copper  coin  that  could  poffibly 
have  been  devifed  for  change,  as  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
halve  or  quarter  it,  or  to  fplit  it  up  at  all  into  any  fradfions 
except  fifths,  made  up  either  by  5 fmall  i-mil  pieces,  or  elfe 
by  two  2-mil  pieces  and  one  i-mil  piece. 

It  has  fometimes  been  fuggefted  that  5-mil  pieces  of  new 
coinage,  and  4,  2,  and  i-mil  pieces  (to  which  laft  three, 
the  pence,  halfpence,  and  farthings  now  current  might  be 
declared  equal),  would  anfwer  well  as  fimultaneoufly  circulating 
coins.  This  would  indeed  be  confuiion  worfe  confounded, 
as  it  would  much  augment  the  complications  and  miftakes  in 
giving  change,  befides  introducing  two  coins  nearly  alike  in 
value.  A metallic  currency  Ihould,  in  its  various  denomina- 
tions, be  always  readily  diftinguifhable,  in  the  night  as  well  as 
in  the  daytime,  by  the  fenfe  of  touch.  1 his  alone  would  be  a 


* We  retain  the  conventional  term  copper  for  our  new  bronze  coinage. 
This  truifm  to  our  Englifh  readers  is  only  a proper  explanation  to  our 
foreign  readers. 
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fatal  obje£lion  to  4 and  5-mil  pieces  in  the  fame  circulation, 
and  as  to  the  neceffity  for  the  two  on  the  fcore  of  convenience, 
we  hold  that  alfo  to  be  a miftake.  For  example,  if  at  prefent 
a “penny  farthing”  (lid.)  is  made  up  of  2 coins,  what  hard- 
fliip  would  there  be  in  the  payment  of  5 mils,  alfo  requiring  2 
coins,  a 4 ^ i-mil  piece  ? 

We  may  now  a(k,  is  no  fcheme  poffible,  which,  whilft  it 
ftiall  preferve  intadl  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  the  pound  and  mil 
over  every  other  plan  that  has  yet  been  recommended,  will,  at 
the  fame  fecure  the  chief  benefits  of  the  binary  divifion  and 
fubdivifion  of  coins  to  which  this  country  is  accujhmed?  Our 
anfwer  to  this  is,  that  we  fully  believe  fuch  a fcheme  poffible, 
and  that  its  prompt  adoption  is  both  expedient  and  politic. 

In  our  explanations  we  (hall  have  to  travel  a little  over  the 
fame  ground  acrofs  which  our  remarks  have  led  us,  namely,  to 
enlarge,  by  way  of  more  adequate  illuftration,  on  what,  lince 
the  publication  of  the  report  of  the  two  Royal  Commiffioners, 
has  gradually  to  a great  extent  indoftrinated  itfelf  into  the 
public  mind,  as  to  the  great  advantage  in  the  fmall  tranfa£lions 
of  every-day  life,  of  having  coins  divifible  like  the  Ihilling,  fix- 
pence,  and  penny,  by  4,  3,  and  2 fucceffive  halvings  refpec- 
tively,  inftead  of  having  coin  like  the  franc,  half-franc,  and  two 
fous,  divifible  only  by  two  halvings  and  one  halving  refpedfively. 

Nothing  can  be  truer  than  that,  in  the  minute,  ever-recurring 
wants  of  life,  it  is  moft  important  that  we  fhould  have  as  many 
fadfors  and  divifors  as  poffible  of  the  fmall  coins  of  circulation. 
On  this  groundwork  the  pound  and  mil  fcheme  fets  out  with  an 
immediate  advantage  to  the  poorer  clafles,  in  fecuring  to  them 
a one-thoufandth  inftead  of  a one  nine  hundred  and  fixtieth 
divifion  of  the  pound,  a fiftieth  inftead  of  a forty-eighth  divifion 
of  the  florin,  and  fo  on  with  the  lower  denominations  of  coin. 
So  far  well,  but  diredfly  we  come  to  dealings  with  50  mils  and 
25  mils,  (the  new  names  for  the  worth  of  the  prefent  Ihilling  and 
fixpence),  we  have  reafon  for  furprife  at  their  retention  as  coins 
of  circulation^  having  been  hitherto  recommended  by  the  advo 
cates,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  of  the  pound  and  mil  fcheme. 
It  has  already  been  explained,  that  to  give  change  for  a Ihilling 
or  fixpence  in  mils,  would  occafion  intolerable  difficulties 
and  lofs  of  time.  It  is  equally  plain  that  halving  and  quartering 
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of  50  and  25  mils  is  alfo  impoflible,  fo  far  as  coins  of  circulation 
are  concerned. 

Why  then  retain  the  {billing  or  the  fixpence  as  coins  of  cir- 
culation^ when,  as  is  well  known,  they  would  not  be  coins  of 
account  in  the  complete  decimal  fyftem,  the  ffeps  in  which  are 
exclufively  referved  to  the  Too  th,  and  of  a pound 

fterling — in  other  words,  to  the  mil,  cent,  and  florin  ? 

Our  anfwer  to  fuch  a queftion  would  moft  unhefitatingly  be, 
that  the  Jhilling  and  the  Jixpence  Jhould  be  aboVtJhed  as  coins  of  cir- 
culation in  the  decimal  fyjiem^  becaufe  fo?nething  better  could  be 
fubjlituted  for  them^  and  that  the  only  properly  conjiiiuted  coins  of 
circulation  that  Jhould  in  future  be  Jlruck  at  the  Mint  are : — 


GOLD. 

Sovereign  — ijCoo  Mils  ...  (to  be  so  marked.) 

Halt  Sovereign  „ 500  „ or  ...  ditto. 

Quarter  Sovereign  (?)=  250  „ „ ...  ditto. 


Florin  = 

40-Mil  Piece  „ 

20-Mil  Piece  ,, 

10-Mil  Piece  (cent.) 


SILVER. 


00 

Mils, 

or... 

40 

>> 

9>  ••• 

20 

19 

91  ••  • 

xo 

>» 

J9  • • • 

TUo'pC 

ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto. 

ditto. 


4- Mil  Piece 
2-Mil  Piece 
I -Mil  Piece 


COPPER^ Bronze). 

= 4 Mils,  or...  ditto. 

>>  2 >>  ...  TUTiiC  ditto. 

>>  1 >>  •••Toodj^  ditto. 


Of  courfe  it  would  take  a few  years  for  the  new  coinage  to 
be  flruck  at  the  Mint,  and  in  the  meanwhile  there  could  be  no 
objetftion,  as  a temporary  meafure,  to  the  {hilling  and  fixpence 
circulating. 

The  40-mil  filver  piece  would  be  exactly  equal  to  4ths  of 
the  prefent  {hilling,  and,  as  it  could  be  evenly  divided,  without 
fra£fions,  by  the  fadfors  2,  4,  5,  8,  and  10,  it  would  be  more 
convenient  than  the  prefent  {hilling,  which  can  be  evenly  divided 
without  fractions  by  one  factor  lefs,  viz : 2,  3,  4,  and  6,  or, 
with  fradfions,  by  8. 

The  20-mil  filver  piece  would  be  exadlly  equal  to  fths  of 
the  p.efent  fixpence,  and  as  it  is  evenly  diviiible,  without 
fradlions,  by  2,  4,  5,  and  10,  it  would  be  more  convenient  than 
the  prefent  fixpence  dii^ifible  evenly  by  2 and  3 only, 
or,  with  fradfions,  by  4 and  8. 

The  lo-mil  filver  piece  would  be  equal  to  2^d.  and  -^ths  of 
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a farthing,  of  prefent  coinage,  or  a fraction  under  2jd.  It 
would  alfo  be  equal  to  exadtly  jijth  of  the  prefent  florin  or  two- 
{hilling  piece,  or  1th  of  the  prefent  {hilling.  The  coinage  of 
this  piece,  to  be  called  a cent,  as  recommended  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  &c.,  is  of  the  utmoll  importance  in  com- 
pleting the  decimal  {yftem,  as  it  would  be  both  a coin  of 
circulation  and  a coin  of  account.  It  is  not,  however,  a coin 
capable  of  being  converted  conveniently  into  fmaller  change, 
except  as  live  2-mil  pieces,  and  its  divifion  into  two  parts 
requires  the  ufe  of  the  Angle  mil  coin  with  the  4-mil,  jufl  as 
the  threepenny-piece,  our  fmallell  filver  coin  at  prefent,  requires 
the  halfpenny  as  well  as  the  penny.  But  this  is  not  of 
much  moment,  as  the  fmalleft  coin  of  circulation  in  filver 
is  mofliy  ufed  in  dividing  the  larger  filver  coins,  and  fo  fmall  a 
coin  as  10  mils,  is,  like  the  threepenny-piece,  vallly  lefs  ufed 
than  the  copper  pieces  by  the  poor. 

We  fuggefl  the  above  defcribed  feries  of  filver  coins 
of  circulation,  as  one  which  prefents,  to  the  fullell  pos- 
fible  extent,  all  the  advantages  of  divifibility  that  diftinguilh 
the  prefent  {yllem,  with  other  peculiar  conveniences. 
They  come  nearer  to  10  pence,  5 pence,  and  2jd.  of 
prefent  coinage,  which  fome  will  deem  a more  con- 
fiftent  effeft  in  a decimal  coinage,  than  is  obtained  by  coins 
equal  to  12,  6,  and  3 pence;  there  will  be  no  difficult}'^  in 


changing  a prefent  {hilling  or  two  fixpences  into  the  new  de- 
nominations of  coin  as  they  get  into  circulation  from  the  Mint. 
I'hus,  feveral  combinations  of  fmaller  filver  coin  will  make  a 
{hilling;  for  example,  5 of  the  lo-mil  pieces,  2 of  the  20-mil 
pieces  with  i of  the  lo-mil  pieces,  or  i of  the  40-mil  pieces  and 
I of  the  lo-mil  pieces.  The  change  of  a Angle  fixpence  is, 
however,  more  complicated,  as  copper  equal  to  5 mils  muft  be 
added  to  the  two  lo-mil  or  one  20-mil  pieces.  But,  it  muft  be 
recollected,  that  the  Gordian  knot  could  here  be  moft  readily 
cut  by  the  fixpenny  pieces  being  the  firjl  called-in  coin  by  the 
Mint,  as  the  current  fixpences  are  worn  fo  thin  as  to  be  fome- 
what  difcrcditable  to  our  prefent  currency. 

Having  thus  completed  our  explanations  as  to  the  filver 
money,  there  remains  little  to  be  faid  as  to  the  decimal  copper 
(bronze)  coinage.  The  4,  2,  and  i-mil  pieces,  I'.i?.,  the  ol  oth. 
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^ pound  will  compare  moft  beneficially, 
as  regards  the  poor,  with  the  prefent  penny,  halfpenny,  and 
farthing,  the  ^ joth,  ^,th,  and  „ i^th  of  a pound.  Their  equal 
divifibility  by  2 and  by  4,  and  the  fadf  that  the  leffer  value  (by 
4 per  cent.)  of  the  new  propofed,  as  compared  with  the  prefent 
copper  coins,  will  often  be  a faving  and  a gain  to  the  thrifty  and 
the  needy,  ought  to  commend  the  fcheme  to  the  notice  of  phi- 
lanthropifts  and  fiatefmen.  As  to  difficulties  about  tolls  and 
penny  portages,  and  railway  mileage,  they  can  all  be  got  over 
by  fair  adjurtment  and  conceffions.  We  will  not  libel  the  in- 
telligence of  the  poor  by  afferting  that  they  will  have  any 
difficulty  in  comprehending  how  to  count  in  mils,  or  new  far- 
things, inrtead  of  in  {hillings  and  pence.  The  impediments  to 
the  fcheme  being  popular  would  entirely  vaniih  if  the  friends 
of  decimalization  of  our  coinage,  and,  through  that,  of  our 
weights  and  meafures,  could  be  induced  to  unite  in  fupporting 
the  fcheme,  of  which  an  outline  has  now  been  imperfedfly 
fketched.  We  entreat  them  to  abandon  at  the  outfet  the  notion 
of  coining  a 5-mil  piece.  It  has  no  more  and  no  lefs  confirtency 
with  the  decimal  fyrtem  than  the  4-mil  piece,  and  we  contend 
we  have  fully  proved  the  furpaffing  advantages  of  the  4-mil 
piece,  and  its  fubdivifions  of  2 mils  and  1 mil. 

In  conclufion,  we  have  to  point  out  to  thofe  of  our  readers 
who  have  done  us  the  honour  to  perufe  the  firrt  as  well  as  the 
fecond  part  of  this  paper,  that  whilrt  we  would  earnertly  hope 
that  the  decimalization  of  our  coinage  in  Great  Britain  and  all 
her  Colonies  may,  in  the  caufe  of  education  and  of  progrefs 
generally,  be  promptly  carried  out  as  a national  meafure,  Ibpa- 
rately  confidered,  it  can  at  the  fame  time  be  made  an  inter- 
national meafure,  in  concert  with  P'rance,  by  joining  the 
Convention  of  December,  1865,  in  the  way  defcribed  in  our 
previous  remarks.  By  this  means  the  fovereign  would  become 
exadlly  equal  to  25  francs,  the  half  fovereign  to  12’50  francs, 
the  florin  to  francs,  the  40  mil-piece  to  i franc,  the  20-mil 
piece  to  50  centimes  or  i franc,  the  lo-mil  piece  to  25  centimes 
or  \ franc,  the  4-mil  piece  to  10  centimes  or  2 fous,  and  the 
2-mil  piece  to  5 centimes  or  i fou. 

F.  H. 

30,  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  Kensington. 
ijl  March,  1866. 


